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Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 


Cream 

156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 

156A ‘Terra Cotta (Red 
Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
6K Clay Color 

1568S Bright Green 
Blue 

Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


156Z Assorted, four colors, ', Ib. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, 


LL LINE 


the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
tive little animals, birds and other deco- 


rative figures that are so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 
the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


e e e for new ideas in scissors 


"FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


and shears that set a 


new pace in sales! 


AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Watch for national advertising 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


of these fast-moving 


Acme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 
@ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


creative 
play! 


castles, trains, wagons — all the 
creative desires of children at play 
are easily realized with Hennes- 
sey Building Blocks. One hun- 
dred distinct pieces provide a 
varied selection of sizes and 
shapes for the individual child or 
a group activity. Make your free 
play period meaningful, purpose- 
ful — stimulate muscle and eye 
coordination with Hennessey 


Building Blocks. 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


are a complete set of one hundred large blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and pillars. They 
are packed in a substantial, attractively finished chest, 23'/2" x 12!/2"", which may also be used as a 
storage receptacle for toys. An important addition to any classroom. Write for prices. 


Milton Bradley Company __spRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 South Wabash Ave. 
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CREATIVE ART 


for Graded Schools 
By Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher can 
get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series ... no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher’s 
Manuals detail every step 
of instruction . . . make art 
as easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full-color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS 


Published (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month <3" 
the month's issue with which it is to 
take effect. (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new address. 
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REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


35c A COPY $3.00 A YEAR $5.00 TWO YEARS 


Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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Helen Strimple 


(Directions on Page 64) 
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Or R Community Helpers” is 
a splendid subject for correlation 
with art. The possibilities for moti- 
vation, augmentation and elabora- 
tion of this theme is apparently 
without limitation and is controlled 
only by programmed time and the 
period of sustained interest on the 
part of the children. The illustration 
of this subject instills in the child an 
awareness, appreciation and respect 
for those people and agencies which 
give invaluable service to the com- 
munity day in and day out. 

The second grade of the labora- 
tory school of the State Teachers 


Cortland, New York, is 


College, 


under the capable supervision of 


Ina M. Hayes. This year, she moti- 


vated this unit over a_ relatively 


An example of a student-teacher’s flash drawing executed in a child-like manner. 
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Our Community Helpers 


E. E. LOWRY, Professor of Art 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


long period and at no time did the 
children lack interest in their com- 
munity helpers. Constant varia- 
tion in the approach and motiva- 
tion kept the subject exciting, in- 
formative and highly personalized. 
During the art period, the children 
had the opportunity to illustrate 
what they were learning through 
drawing, painting and modeling. 
Throughout the many periods de- 
voted to the subject, the art teacher 
developed an extensive graphic vo- 
cabulary of significant forms which 
would aid the children in illustrating 
their concepts more completely and 
effectively. 
know 


The children needed to 
the 
characteristics of the clothes worn 


how to draw essential 


by the fireman, policeman, nurse, 


etc. Likewise, a complete illustra- 
tion was to include not only the 
key figure or figures, but associated 
items as well. For example, when 
the policeman was under discussion, 
the children were guided to feel that 
the illustration of a policeman on 
duty needed action as to what he 
was doing and several surrounding 
items which would place him in a 
particular setting or locale. If the 
policeman was aiding children across 
a busy street, what else was needed 
in the composition in addition to 
the policeman and the children? 
This called for ground and sky, the 
kind of day, automobile traffic lights, 
signs, lamp posts, buildings. streets, 
etc By reviewing these items with 
the children, they became increas 
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Student: Bertha Hubert 
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Linda Davis, second grade, illustrates a policeman at work. Note interesting organization of elements in her picture. 


ingly aware that an illustration can find and see them more readily. expressions, for they, too, have a 

have more than the bare essentials. Usually, the children became in- charm, spontaneity and freshness 
Further guidance and stimulation creasingly aware of this need in the often not to be found in guided 

consisted of asking the children if art of picture making. There is the work. Picture making of this kind 

they felt that the key things in their other approach which is highly often shows a simple abstract of a 

pictures should be made the largest recommended to be tried occasion-  child’s ideas. 

and strongest in color so they could ally ... that of free, undirected Why not try poth approaches? 


Grandma Goose’s Neighbors 
SHEILA STINSON 


A Granny Goose lives at the top of a hill, So he asked Mrs. Hen to bring some eggs; 
t And she is little and old. (A basket or two would do) 
She has no money and can’t buy wood And Mr. Gray Squirrel had lots of nuts 
So her house gets very cold. So he told him to bring a few. 
Now Mr. White Rabbit lives on a farm, The brown bees’ house was so full of honey 
And is very kind indeed, He hardly could walk around, 
So he thought one day, | shall call my friends Old Mr. Turkey and fat Mrs. Duck 
To help in this hour of need. Could pick some wood from the ground. 
Then he begged some milk from the big white cow, Now that was a long, long time ago, 
And was grandma Goose surprised? Grandma Goose is very old; 
, She came to the door in her little shawl But always the neighbors take care of her 


With her spectacles on her eyes. When the winter winds are cold. 
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Our Mothers--A Salutation 
An Activity of Appreciation 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
SILHOUETTE KAY ORR WALKER 


Never. since the year 1914, when Congress 
passed the bill proclaining the second Sunday of May, 
Mother’s Day, a National Festival, has there been a 
May, more appropriate to the honoring of Mothers in 
America. On that day we can personalize Mothers by 
honoring the best one — our very own. 

The foundation of this wonderful country of ours is a 
collection of happy families. The “togetherness” of it 
all reflects the influence of the sum total of its Mothers. 
Meaningful teamwork has been her job. And, it is so 
easy for us to take it all for granted. And so let’s not 
call it sentimentality to pause once a year to salute 
those whose “hearts are ever at our service.” 


Each Mother’s Day should include a bit of a 
memorial to honor Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia, 
who through tireless energy and the desire to honor 
her own Mother, persuaded Congressmen to make 
the second Sunday in May, National Mother’s Day. 
And it has ever since been a day to wear a carnation 
in honor of Mother. It is HER day, which children, 
big and little, try to spend with her. Grown-up 
children, often travel hundreds of miles to make 
this possible. Gifts are in order. *And the most 
precious ones are those the children make. 

Each church as part of its programming makes 
much of the day, year by year, in glorifying ‘‘Moth- 


er. 


An Appreciation Booklet 

Let’s do something different in appreciation of 
Mother’s Day this year. Let’s make Home Booklets 
dedicated to our Mothers. A strictly personal apprecia- 
tion. Home is never just a collection of rugs, chairs and 
tables — “‘Home is where the heart is.”” It may be an 
apartment. It may be a smart modern home. It may 
have cost a lot of money, or it may be very modest — 
It may be even frumpy; it may be grand. It may be a 
little dream house, it may be just, rooms. You may 
own it, you may rent it. None of this really matters; 
but it is technically perfect, if it spells Home, for you. 
It is the gracious living, the faith and the emotional 
stability of the individual American family that 
glorifies home and makes its contribution to our brave 
new world. Never be the least bit ashamed of the 


plage that houses your home. 
*Gifts for Mother—American Childhood—May 1943 


So, let’s make this booklet, illustrative of our home — 
one page for each room with furniture cut out from 
catalogs and newspapers; and on a corresponding page, 
a list of the things Mother does to make the room 


mean such a lot to us. This activity may be very simple 
or it may be very elaborate according to time and 
materials accessible. It will furnish one more Memory 
Book to put on our shelf of books of rememberings. 


*‘Mother’s Magic 
(Why we love our own the best) 


Living Room—Family Fun 

1. Mother reading to us in front of the fireplace 
(if there is one). 

2. Family singing around the piano (1) Christmas 
carols (2) the songs we learn at Sunday school and 
(3) the little popular songs that everyone is singing. 

3. Games and Dramatics. 


Dining Room 
. The Birthday parties, candles ‘an everything.” 
. Holiday dinners when all our relatives come. 


Bed Room 


. Bedtime stories. 


. The night Mother let my best little friend 
stay all night. 
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Bath Room 
1. Daily baths (where we sail little paper boats.) 


2. Where we learn to wash our teeth after each 
meal. 


Kitchen 


(One of the most precious rooms in the house). 
1. Where Mother makes candy and cookies for us. 


2. Where Mother puts up lunches. 
3. Where we have some of our meals and have so 
much family fun; and “talk things over.” 


A garden may be added. 


These are merely suggestions — Children will think 
of much more interesting magic. 


Scram 
A story about a Mother 

I shall never forget the very rainy winter noon, 
Sally’s Mother brought Sally’s lunch to her. I called 
the child to the door. The very pretty young Mother 
had snatched up an old unattractive coat and hat to 
protect her from the weather. Sally seemed most grate- 
ful to her Mother for bringing the lunch but when she 
suddenly looked at the coat her pretty Mother wore, 
she took the lunch and said, “Now, Mother scram.” 


7 


Rude, you say! Oh no, no, just significantly modern — 
Sally is a charming young woman today and adores her 
Mother. Young folks may startle their parents these 
days with their picturesque speech but the hearts of 
youth beat more lovingly than ever. 


Bibliography 
Books: 
And so He made Mothers — Margaret T. Applegarth 
Mother — Kathleen Norris 
Smarter and Smoother —- Maureen Daly 
(Read the chapter — Your Family’s Fine) 
A Lantern in Her Hand—-Bess Streeter Aldrich 
Prayer for a Child—Rachel Field 
Tell Me About the Bible—Mary Alice Jones 
Articles: 
The Best Kind of a Mother—Elaine Brown 
Parents magazine — Feb. 1940 
The Origin of Mother’s Day — E. E. Hickok 
American Childhood — May 1945 
Mother’s Day — American Childhood—1945 
Poems: 
Mother— Rose Fyleman 
The Reading Mother — Strickland Gillilan 


Compliment Your Mother Once Every 


Day As Long As You Live 


Try Crystal Gazing 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


sleep’ by telling something that 
happened today.” 

“John, you must enter into games. 
You must know every play of a 
baseball nine. You, my boy, will 


Way did I turn an used fish day. They depend on you. Keep 


bow! upside down and entertain the 
children one Friday afternoon by 
gazing into a crystal ball? There 
was a method in my madness! 
They never guessed but it worked! 

One group of children had in- 
feriority complexes. Thus I helped 
them overcome them! Two or three 
were what we term little “‘freshies,” 
spoiled, undisciplined and pam- 
pered. These I kept in mind. Sev- 
eral were gifted children who needed 
guidance! These I remembered in 
the prophecy. Thus went the for- 
tunes, a few of which I'll quote to 
prove my point. 

“James I see you having great 
difficulty with arithmetic but I also 
see you growing into a fine man 
who is entering day by day into a 
bank building. There you will have 
a responsible position! You must 
add, subtract, multiply and divide! 
You must not make a mistake! 
Many, many people go to you each 


after your arithmetic and you will 
some day hold this big job and will 
know how to earn money and how 
to save it.” 

“Richard, I see you having great 
difficulty in speaking plainly and in 
telling things in a way which make 
it interesting, simply because you 
don’t speak distinctly. You have 
too many ‘nowa,’ ‘buta,” ‘so a,’ and 
‘aint’s’ in your sentences. This 
you must try, by yourself, to over- 
come because there is a great future 
ahead of you. Some day you will 
be a speaker over the radio. I can 
see you before a microphone with 
the hundreds and hundreds of per- 
sons listening to your talks. I think 


it is on a program called ‘Once I 
Was a Boy’ and you are entertain- 
ing by telling stories of things you 
did and will be doing. Keep after 
your oral speeches. I think this 
erystal ball says, ‘Put yourself to 


some day be a big leaguer. You 
must begin now. Enter into games, 
play fair, eat well, run, jump, eatch 
and pitch a ball. Prepare for your 
big plays of the future. All the 
school children will know you some 
day. John, you are to be a big name!” 

“Stephen, speak kindly. Know 
right from wrong! Do the right 
thing each day! Some day I see 
you as a judge and on your good 
sense and your advice many boys 
will be guided correctly. Start to- 
day to know fairness, settle argu- 
ments and pave the way for your 
future.” 

“Alec, you must learn to say 
things in a new way. Don’t repeat 
what you hear others say. You 
must have proof of things before 
you come in the room to tell tales. 
You, Alee, will be a lawyer some 
day — not too far away — and 
people who go to hear you or hire 
you to plead a case, will do so be- 
cause you can convince others you 
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are right in what you are saying. 
In other words you must have proof, 
use good English, and above all, use 
words which mean what you say.” 

“Charles, I see you helping the 
sick. Yes, you will be a doctor, 
going day by day to help someone 
who needs relief and encourage- 
ment. Study safety first and health 
rules, keep clean and begin today 
to help in a small way those who 
do not obey these rules. Be a young 
doctor in our group. Don’t abuse 
play. Don’t be careless yourself 
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but grow up to be useful, consider- 
ate and some day look back and 
say, ‘I started knowing how to be 
of service in Grade III’.” 

“Ann, keep after your music. 
You will be ‘on the air’ some day, 
playing in an ‘all girl’s orchestra.’ 
Your violin music will be heard 
and enjoyed by the whole nation. 
I ean see you happy in your work 
and see your eyes sparkling as you 
play. Just practice will help you.” 

“Marie, I see you in a nurse’s 
uniform. Who knows? You may 


May Activities 


ELMA WALTNER 


Garden Markers 


Here are some garden mark- 
ers that are a bit extraordinary be- 
cause the vegetables become char- 
acters with faces added. 

Thin wood, taken from the sides 
of fruit crates and apple boxes, 
works very well. Patterns for the 
different vegetables may be taken 
from seed catalogues or sketched 
free hand by the pupils. They may 
be the size of the vegetable or 
larger. Cut out with a coping saw 
and smooth with sandpaper, both 
the edges and the flat surfaces. 

For each marker.make a stake of 
wood, 6” long and 4%” wide. Fasten 
the stake, which is sharpened to a 
point at the bottom, to the marker, 
by driving small brads through the 
marker and stake, bending them 
over at the back of the stake to 
keep marker and stake from pull- 
ing apart. 

Paint the markers in natural col- 
ors and when the ground coat has 
dried, put in the faces with black 
paint. In this part of the work, 
the imagination of the workers may 
have free reign and all sorts of 
expressions may be produced, from 
widely grinning to pensive char- 
acters. 

For smaller children who find 
coping saw work difficult, the mark- 
ers may be made of heavy card- 
board. If both sides are painted 


with enamels, the markers will be 
durable enough to last throughout 
the season. They must be mounted 
on a wooden stake, however. 


Round Carton 
May Baskets 
A COLLECTION of round 


boxes, ice cream containers, oat- 
meal boxes and others, form the 
basis for unusual and attractive 
May baskets. They may be of vari- 
ous sizes and either squatty, tall or 
in between. There is a basket that 
will fit each of the varieties. 

A Chinese lantern makes an es- 
pecially attractive basket. Use 
construction paper, or paper that 
has been colored with crayons in 
stripes of several colors. The paper 
should be long enough to wrap 
around the carton and lap about 
half an inch, and about an inch 
wider than the carton is tall. Fold 
the paper in half lengthwise and 
cut in strips as for the regular Chi- 
nese lantern. Unfold the paper and 
spread paste along the inside top 
and bottom edges. Wrap the paper 
around the carton, with the top and 
bottom edges along the top and 
bottom of the carton. This allows 
the center to flare out. Paste the 
lap together and attach a colored 
string handle. 

Drum baskets, or rather boxes, 


some day help Dr. Charles in his 
work. Eat the food mother wants 
you to eat. Play well but also rest 
when you should. Nursing is a hard 
job! Nurses must grow up in good 
health! They must be very pa- 
tient! Try to begin now.” 

I could go on through the whole 
set of fortunes but I feel I’ve given 
the idea. Try to boost their ideals! 
Always find some new way to en- 
courage. Crystal gazing isn’t wast- 
ing time! It is a happy way of 
improving it. 


also make up nice and would please 
little boys. Boxes of the ice cream 
container type may be used to make 
a tall drum. Cut a strip of light 
cardboard about an inch wide, and 
glue it around the bottom edge of 
the container, so that when the lid 
is in place, top and bottom edges 
correspond. Color the strip of card- 
board, and the rim of the lid. Fit 
the lid in place and draw on the 
lacing markings. A shallow drum 
is made in the same manner, either 
from a shallow box or a tall one that 
has been cut down. If you like, tie 
on a pair of drum sticks (sugar 
candy sticks.) 

A cheerful Chinaman is made 
from a pint size ice cream container. 
The lid forms the hat. Punch a hole 
through the center of the lid and 
thread through a length of yarn. 
Tie a knot in the yarn on the inside 
of the lid, to keep the yarn from 
pulling through. This is the China- 
man’s pigtail. Color the hat. On 
the carton, draw the face and paste 
on two ears cut from light card- 
board. This too, is used as a box 
rather than a basket, but a string 
handle may be added if it is desired 
to hang the carton. 

All sorts of materials may be used 
to decorate the containers that have 
first been covered with wall paper 
or other fancy papers. Buttons are 
a fine decorating medium. These 
may be glued in place to form the 
heads and bodies of all sorts of 
animals and birds. Features are 
added with ink and tails, beaks and 
legs are put on with crayon. Fancy 
string handles are tied to these 
baskets. 
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Elma Waltner 


GLUE PAPER 
AROUND Box 


TROUND BOXES 


FORM BASIS 
FOR BASKETS 


ROUND MAY 
BASK PASTE DECORATED WITH 


BUTTON FiGURE 


NAIL STAKE 
TO MARKER. 


STAKE 
6" LONG, A 
WIDE 
GARDEN 
MARKERS 


ELMA 
WALT NER. 
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American artist noted for his 
paintings of outdoor scenes. 

May 1 (1896)—Lt. General Mark 
Wayne Clark, who became fa- 
mous in World War 2. 

May 4 (1796)—Horace Mann, an 
American teacher who introduced 
many changes in education. 

May 4 (1780)—John James Audu- 
bon, a great American, who loved 
birds. 

May 6 (1856)—Robert E. Peary, 
the first man to reach the North 
Pole. 

May 7 (1812)—Robert Browning, 
one of the greatest English poets. 

May 9 (1860)—Sir James Matthew 
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Our May Calendar 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


May 1 (1825)—George Innes, an 


Barrie, whose stories and plays 
have charmed children of all 
countries. 

May 11 (1888)—Irving Berlin, 
whose songs have cheered millions. 

May 12 (1820)—Florence Nightin- 
gale, the English woman who 
changed the world’s attitude to- 
wards nursing. 

May 14 (1686)—Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit, inventor of the ther- 
mometer. 

May 16 (1799)—Honore De Balzac, 
a famous French writer. 

May 22 (1813)—Richard Wagner, 
one of the greatest German com- 
posers. 


May 24 (1819)—-Queen Victoria, 


Arbor Day 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Arsor DAY is a day set 
apart each year for the planting of 
trees both by the school children 
and by the general public. It is 
observed by every state in the 
United States. In some states, the 
date for Arbor Day is set by the 
Governor; in others it is determined 
by the state legislature. 

The holiday originated in the 
state of Nebraska in 1872 through 
a Mr. J. Sterling Morton, who was 
at that time president of the State 
Board of Agriculture. When Mr. 
Morton was in Nebraska, the state 


had so few trees that it was called 
“The Great American Desert.” The 
settlers sadly needed trees for fire 
wood, building, for shade, and for 
protection from the winds. So it 
was through Mr. Morton that the 
holiday for planting trees originated. 
On the first Arbor Day, it is said 
that more than a million trees were 
planted in Nebraska. The people 
not only of Nebraska but of other 
states became most enthusiastic, 
until the custom had _ spread 
throughout the United States. 
Now the children everywhere are 


An Arbor Day Tree 


who was Queen of England for 
more than sixty years. 

May 25 (1803)—Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, one of America’s greatest 
poets. 

May 27 (1819)—Julia Ward Howe, 
who wrote the famous ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 


May 28 (1807)—Jean Louis Agassiz, 
the naturalist who discovered 
many unknown facts about ani- 
mal life. 


May 29 (1736)—Patrick Henry, 
whose words stirred men’s hearts. 

May 31 (1819)—Walt Whitman, 
whose poems were different from 
those of all other poets. 


Other Special Days in May 
May Day 

Child Health Week 

Mother’s Day 

Memorial Day 


taught to appreciate the great ne- 
cessity for the trees as well as their 
beauty. They realize that trees 
protect the soil as well as the sources 
of our springs and brooks, that they 
shield the farmers’ crops and give 
shelter to his cattle. They realize, 
too, that the trees furnish us food 
to eat, fuel to burn, timber for our 
homes and buildings, as well as oil, 
medicine, cork, turpentine, maple 
sugar, rubber, celluloid and paper 
for our daily use. In fact, it would 
be hopeless to mention the numer- 
ous blessings and benefits derived 
from our trees. It was certainly 
well said by Colonel Roosevelt that 
a country without trees was pretty 
nearly as hopeless as a people with- 
out children, 


“Dear little tree that we plant 
today, 

What will you be when we’re old 
and gray?” 


“The savings bank of the squirrel 
and mouse, 

For the robin and wren an apart- 
ment house; 


The dressing room of the butter- 
fly’s ball, 


The locust’s and katydid’s concert 
hall; 


The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant 
June, 

The schoolgirl’s tent in the July 
moon; 


And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 
A tale of the children who planted 


me. —Author Unknown 
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The A B C’s of Child Art 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Director Public Schools, Caruthersville, Mo. 


A CHILD’S impulse to create 
is natural but has been hampered 
by his struggle to grope with the 
difficulties of adult art. When he 
tries color and design that are nat- 
ural for him and within his scope of 
understanding and accomplishment 
he can go about his work with 
cheerfulness and abandon. Creative 
art frees him from that “bugaboo” 
of living up to the standards of 
adult art, by which we have here- 
tofore judged him. With Creative 
Art or Child Art, independence of 
thought and action can be his. 
Initiative develops and “‘all’s right 
with his world.” 

Best-Maugard gives these seven 
simple motifs for Creative Design: 


6 the spiral 
the circle 
© the half-circle 
the S curve 
the wavy line. 
the 


zig-zag line 
the straight line. 


Practice for simple borders with 
these motifs, or a combination of 
them in various ways, helps the 
child loosen up. Each motif sug- 
gests something to him. Each child 
will have his own idea about what 
it suggests to him. Put these motifs 
on the board and ask the children 
of what each one reminds him. 
(Use the broad side of your chalk 
while carrying out these sugges- 
tions — it gives the children a 
better idea about how to use their 
crayon on paper and has more body 
than stringy lines made with the 
end of the chalk.) You will get a 
variety of answers. Let the chil- 
dren tell you ways to combine these 
forms for borders or how to make 
flowers. leaves, houses and various 
and sundry other things from just 
these simple motifs. They will. 
with encouragement, have much 
more refreshing ideas than the 
teacher, believe it or not. Now let 
the children experiment with bor- 
ders on paper in the same manner. 


After doing this, they can better fill 
a given space and are now supplied 
with suggestive forms for building 
more interesting design patterns. 

Give the children a few simple 
rules — put them on the board and 
read them over. If the children are 
beginners, keep reminding them in 
terms they understand and then 
see that they carry out a “thinking 
plan” for their pictures. 

Tell them that it is their own 
picture, they can make it any way 
they want—but just remember to— 

Fill the space. 

Use dark colors on light paper 

or 

Light colors on dark paper. 

Make some things behind others, 
or in front of others. 

Repeat lines and colors. 

Make the colors bright and gay. 

These are simple rules that any 
child can cope with. By repetition 
and illustration they will absorb 
these and give you some charming 
results. 

Here is an example of the first 
attempt of a second grader; in this 
picture (illustration No. 2) he was 


trying to cope with the standards of 
adult art —- to make a spider look 
as much like a spider as possible 
and so afraid to let himself go that 
he arrived at this result. But when 
the teacher said, “Oh, let’s make a 
big bug, any kind of a bug, that 
fills up all this nice empty space- 
use the side of your crayon and 
bear down hard so you'll get gay 
bright color,” you see what he at- 
tained (illustration No. 3). Teacher 
didn’t care whether it looked like a 
spider or not-—he was released from 
a big worry, it was his own bug— 
he could do with it as he liked, he 
was now free to experiment with 
color and his crayons. 

Now let’s take a tree. Here is 
an example of a 4th grader’s ef- 
fort at doing a tree—one he thinks 
the teacher wants. (Illustration 
No. 4). Illustration (No. 5) shows 
some trees where the teacher has 
encouraged the children to make a 
tree, any kind of a tree, a fairy 
tree, a lollipop tree, a flower tree, 
just so it’s gay with color, fills the 
space and is done with a nice free 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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(IHustration No. 2 


First effort of second grader “*to draw anything you like.” 


Hlustration No. 3) 
At using the side of the crayon—filling space and making 
the bug any way you like. 


(Illustration No. 4) (Hlustration No. 5) 
A tree—first attempt by fourth grade. Second attempt—‘‘A Flower Tree’’—filling space with 
bright color. 
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‘Everyday tree’’—first attempt on drawing a tree. 


First attempt by fourth grader at doing a tree. 


| 
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Trene Hazel 


Second attempt at drawing an imaginary tree, filling space, 
getling gay color. 


Second attempt at doing “your very own 


tree” —filling 
space, getting color. 
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Sun Bonnet Baby 
May Basket acnes cHoate wonson 


On white construction paper trace the sun bonnet baby pattern, after 
folding the paper first. Then cut out double. Trace the bonnet on two ging- 
ham or print pieces of cloth, having right sides together. Do the same to 
larger pieces for gown. Cut both sets out double, then bonnets and gowns 
will fit on opposite sides of pattern. Paste gowns first, bonnets on top. 
Cut two arms double, and paste in place. Or arms may be traced onto 
pattern to be cut out and slipped through gown. Fold paper doily and place 
completed Sunbonnet Baby inside. Paste center on each side, to hold. 
Tie yarn of color corresponding to bonnet, to each bonnet for handle. 


this om folded 
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May Poems 


Enchanting May 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Everything speaks of new life 
In the month of May, 
Flowers in our garden 
Whisper things to me, 

Birds upon high branches 
Chant a symphony. 


Butterflies are flitting 
And fluttering all day, 
Everything speaks of new life 
In the month of May. 


Bobby's Secret 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Bobby found a bird’s nest 
In the apple tree, 

Fastened to the branches 
Hidden carefully. 


Three blue eggs were in it 
The mother bird was near, 


She flapped her wings and chirped 


Her heart was full of fear. 


“Don’t be afraid,’ said Bobby, 


“T will not hurt your nest, 
Pil only tell my mother 
I will not tell the rest.” 


All the long bright summer 


Bobby kept the secret well 
And all the birds sang happily 
Because Bobby did not tell. 
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Miniature May Stories to Illustrate 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“Let’s take another look at our picnic cakes!”’ 
said Elsie to her sister, Ethel, as they finished 
the supper dishes. There on the pantry shelf 
were two little cakes exactly the same size 
decorated with tiny candies of all colors. On 
one cake made with red candy was the word 
on the other “Elsie’’. 

“T can hardly wait for tomorrow to come,” 
exclaimed Ethel. ‘“‘We’ll have such fun—a 
whole day in the woods gathering wild flowers 
for our May baskets.” 

“If it doesn’t rain,” added Elsie. ‘“Let’s 
wish on the stars and maybe it won't.” Out 
of doors the little girls scampered and looking 
at the first star repeated: 


“Star-light, star-bright, 
First star I see tonight; 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish tonight.” 
(Old Saying) 


Suggestion for Illustration: 


Draw and decorate the two little cakes. 
Print ELSIE on one and ETHEL on the other. 
Draw the star which the girls wished on. 

* 


The next morning was bright and sunshiny. 
With their picnic basket Ethel and Elsie 
started for the corner where eight of their girl 
friends were to meet them. All the other little 
girls were as excited and happy as Elsie and 
Kthel as they started along the country road 
to the woods. 

“After we eat our lunch we can fill our bas- 
kets with flowers for our May baskets,” said 
Margaret. The girls skipped and sang gaily 
as they neared the woods. 

‘Here we are!” exclaimed Doris. “I'll hold 
this wire up so you can crawl through the 
fence.” 

“[’m going to set my basket on the other 
side of the fence and climb over,” said Audrey. 
In the woods the girls soon found the little old 
cabin where they planned to leave their bas- 
kets until lunch time. 

“Oh, look at all these violets,” cried Ethel. 

*‘And smell the bluebells,” said Margaret. 
“They are so fragrant.” Deeper into the 
woods went the girls. 

‘What are these little yellow flowers?” asked 
Doris. 

‘“‘Buttercups!” cried the others. “See, they 
are just the color of butter.” 

‘“‘Aren’t these anemones sweet and lovely— 
and, oh, I found a jack-in-the-pulpit!” called 
Edith. 


*‘Where, oh, where?”’ asked the others. “We 
ought each to have one. Look how Jack stands 
up and preaches.” 

“Here are some Dutchman’s Breeches. I’d 
like some of them for each of my May bas- 
kets,” said Elsie. “But I’m getting hungry. 
Let’s go back to the cabin and pick flowers as 
we go.” The girls were having such a grand 
time picking flowers they didn’t notice that 
the sun had gone under a cloud until a few 
drops of rain began to fall. Back to the cabin 
they scurried and just got inside before the 
rain began to come down in bursts and splashes. 

Draw and color three kinds of flowers the 
girls found. 

Make the little old log cabin with the rain 
beating down on it. The girls are looking out 
of the door. 

* * 

“This means we will have our picnic inside 
instead of under a big tree,” agreed the girls. 

“Here are newspapers to spread on this 
bench,” said Althea. “It will make a good 
table.” Out of the baskets went sandwiches, 

otato salad, deviled eggs, pickles, oranges, 
sacl cookies, and the two little cakes. 
Ethel cut them and each girl had a piece. 
How wonderful everything tasted! And what 
fun the girls had eating together in the woods! 

“Oh, what is that?” cried Edith. 

“A snake!’ screamed Audrey. Quickly the 
girls grabbed their baskets and flowers and 
rushed outside. 

“Lacky for us the shower is over and the 
sun is beginning to peep through the clouds,” 
said Margaret. However, the girls soon found 
that it was very wet in the woods and decided 
to go home and put their wild flowers in water. 

muddy the road exclaimed Elsie. 
“Let’s take off our shoes and stockings and go 
barefoot.” Into the baskets under the flowers 
went the shoes and stockings. What fun it 
was splashing along through all the puddles. 

As Margaret and Doris were going to stay 
all night with Ethel and Elsie so that they 
could go together that evening to hang May 
baskets the four girls said goodbye to the 
others at the corner. 

Make the picnic table just before the girls 
began to eat. 

Draw a picture of the girls running from 
the cabin after they saw the snake. 

* * * 


As soon as supper was over that night the 


four girls set their May baskets in a row and 
divided the wild flowers among them. 
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“I’m putting one or two of all the different 
flowers in each basket,” said Margaret. The 
girls were delighted when Ethel and Elsie’s 
mother brought out four kinds of homemade 
candy. 

“Now we can have candy and flowers both 
in our baskets,” said Doris. “All our friends 
will love thatl!’’ The baskets were all ready 
by the time it began to get dark. Then the 
girls started out. ‘‘We’ll go to Helen’s first,” 
they agreed. 

Up to the door they went and very quietly 
set the May baskets down. Then they knocked 
on the door, called “May basket!” and ran to 
hide behind bushes and trees. The door opened 
and Helen’s mother said, “I thought someone 
knocked at the door, but there’s no one here.” 
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The hiding girls giggled. Behind the mother 
came Helen and Tommy. 

“May baskets!’ they cried. “Oh, what 
pretty ones!” 

“Who brought them?’ asked Helen. 

“Let’s find out,” said Tommy running out 
of the house. Behind him came Helen. “I 
heard someone laugh,” she said. They found 
Doris first, hiding between two bushes. Then 
everyone laughed and all the hiding places 
were discovered. It was such fun! 

Draw the May baskets in a row. Color the 
flowers in them. 

Make the door of Helen’s house. Put two 
May baskets in front of it. Helen’s mother is 
in the door. Draw the trees and bushes where 
the girls are hidden. 


Two Letters: Why the Kindergarten 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Allenton, lowa 
Jan. 3, 1946 
Miss Linda Adams, 
Kindergarten Teacher, 
Hanlon, Iowa 
Dear Miss Adams:— 

I hesitate to ask you to take the time and effort to 
help us, but we are considering the organization of 
kindergartens in our school system and shall appreciate 
it if you will tell us what values you see in kindergarten 
training. 

The directors of our school have been insistent that 
all children learn to read during their first school year. 
However, the rate of non-promotion in the first grade 
is excessive and I am becoming deeply concerned about 
it. 

Thank you for any help that you can give us. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Charles Acheson 
(Supt. of Schools) 
Hanlon, Iowa 


Jan. 10, 1946 
Mr. Charles Acheson, 


Supt. of Schools, 
Allenton, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Acheson:— 

It is a privilege for me to tell you some of the values 
that I see in kindergarten training for five-year-olds 
as this is a subject about which I am very enthusiastic. 

In the kindergarten the child has many opportunities 
for social living with other children his own age. That 
social development does increase through kindergarten 
attendance has been shown by Goetch,(1) MacLatchy 
(2), and others. Comparisons between children who 
have gone to kindergarten with those who have not 
reveal that the former have the advantage in a variety 


of social traits. In conversation periods they talk with 
each other more readily and easily. They play together 
much more successfully; they are more willing to share 
and less inclined to grab toys from one another. They 
are more able to defend their own rights without asking 
the teacher for help and have more respect for the 
rights of others. And so they should! For the whole 
kindergarten program of education is built upon the 
child’s living. Music, art, language, and science are 
taught as a part of this living. They are worked into 
the children’s experiences so that they become a part 
of them. 

As you know, during all of school life the ability to 
think through and solve problems is invaluable. Ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, and independence are very 
important. The kindergarten gives many opportuni- 
ties for problem solving. Even choosing materials to 
work and play with involves the solving of problems. 
Jack decides whether he will work with paint, crayons, 
clay, or wood. Using the chosen material brings other 
problem-solving situations which often call for resource- 
fulness for their solution. When Jack is successful he 
experiences the joy of achievement and is confident 
that he can carry out his ideas with the materials at 
hand. This will help him in the grades. He will need 
independence, initiative, and self-confidence when he 
begins to learn to read or solve arithmetic problems. 

For successful school work health is most important. 
The kindergarten makes a real contribution to the 
health of each child. Through daily inspection conta- 
gious diseases are kept from spreading. The school 
doctor checks each beginning kindergarten child and 
the parents are advised about any necessary medical 
attention. Very often bad tonsils and adenoids are 
removed before the child enters first grade. The im- 
portance of smallpox vaccination and diphtheria im- 
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munization are stressed. Through walks in the neigh- 
borhood, much outdoor play with the large blocks, 
toys, and playground apparatus muscular co-ordina- 
tion and strength are developed. 

Health and physical development influence emo- 
tional balance. As also do rich kindergarten experiences. 
Through them the child expresses his feelings by using 
materials and language. If he is able to get others to 
understand his point of view he feels more adequate in 
his relationships with them and more secure within 
himself. This emotional stability which grows during 
his kindergarten days will add immeasurably to a 
successful adjustment to school life in the grades. 

(1) Goetch, The Kindergarten as a Factor in 
Elementary School Achievement and Progress, 
University of Iowa in Education (lowa City, Univer- 
sity Press, University of Iowa, April 15, 1926). 

(2) MacLatchy, Attendance in Kindergarten 
and Progress in the Primary Grades. Ohio State 
University Studies, Bureau of Education Research 
Monograph No. 8 (Columbus Ohio, University Press, 
University of Ohio 1928). 

The kindergarten teacher has many conferences with 
the parents which form the foundation for school- 
home co-operation. Parents realize that the school is 
working for the best interests of their children. Because 
of this initial contact with the school they will feel free 
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to come to the teachers and talk things over when 
difficulties arise after the children are in the grades. 

In addition to the forms of growth already mentioned 
abundant, joyous kindergarten experiences foster readi- 
ness for learning needed in the various school subjects 
as reading, arithmetic, and writing. They help the child 
to become mentally, physically, and emotionally ready 
to learn comfortably and happily. 

You say that your school directors want the children 
to learn to read during their first year at school. | 
wonder if they know that in an investigation described 
by Betts (3), an authority on the prevention and 
correction of reading difficulties, it was found that 80% 
of children trying to learn to read are farsighted; that 
is, they have short or immature eye-balls. The eye co- 
ordination necessary for noting the fine details in order 
to discriminate between word forms is not yet fully 
developed. What a waste of human effort! 

I hope it will be possible for you to convince your 
Board of Education that many difficulties in reading 
and other school subjects in the grades will be prevented 
by giving all children a year of vital, rich kindergarten 
experiences. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Linda Adams 


3 Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Readin7 
Difficulties — 1936 


The Work of the Weatherman 


W nen you are planning a 
hike or any other outdoor activity, 
do you worry about what the 
weather will be, or do you look for 
signs that will tell you what sort of 
weather you can expect? Of course 
much depends upon the locality, 
for conditions that mean rain in one 
place may mean snow in another, 
while in still another place it may 
mean a wind coming. But there 
are some general principles which 
will help us to know what kind of 
weather to expect. 

If you see a red sky at sunset 
you can be reasonably sure that the 
morrow will be clear, while a red 
sky at dawn foretells rain or wind. 
If there is a haze in the morning 
air and the sun is seen through a 
mist while the sky appears blue you 
can usually count on a fine day. 
If at night you see rings around the 
moon you can be sure that a storm 
is coming. All of us have heard the 
old rhyme: 
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“Rainbow at night, sailors’ 

delight, 

Rainbow in the morning, sailors 

take warning.” 

But perhaps the easiest way of 
all to find out about the coming 
weather is to read the weather news 
in the daily paper, or listen to the 
weather report on the radio. The 
Weather Bureau of the United 
States Government can tell thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours in advance 
what the weather will be and this 
information is of untold value to 
thousands of people all over the 
whole country. 

Farmers are saved much trouble 
and loss by foHowing Uncle Sam’s 
news of the weather. They plant 
their crops, cut their hay and har- 
vest their grain when the weather 
is right. When a cold wave is com- 
ing, the farmers bring their animals 
into barns and do other necessary 
work before the temperature drops. 

Fruit growers are saved vast 


amounts of money each year by 
rreparing for changes in the weather. 
When the weather man sends out 
a warning that there will be a cold 
wave, the fruit growers light the 
oil pots in their fruit groves and 
the smoke and warm air protect 
the blossoms and fruit from frost. 
Oil men, hearing of the cold wave 
coming, send many tanks of oil to 
the fruit regions. Even shipments 
of fruit are regulated by weather 
reports. 

Sailors and fishermen make use of 
weather news and do not go out in 
boats if a big storm is coming 
Airports receive weather reports 
every hour, so that pilots will know 
what weather to expect. 

Many people and many machines 
in all parts of the country help 
Uncle Sam in this weather service. 
Every morning and evening weather 
conditions are reported from about 
two hundred stations throughout 
the country, as well as from ships 
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at sea and from foreign places. 
From this great amount of infor- 
mation the district forecasting bu- 
reaus at New York, Washington, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, 
Jacksonville, and San Francisco pre- 
pare forecasts for their various sec- 
tions of the country. Local weather 
forecasts are based on these district 
reports. 

Weather forecasts, with warnings 
of storms, heavy snows or rains, 
frosts, cold waves, and winds are 
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sent by telephone, telegraph, radio 
and mail to all parts of the country, 
and newspapers print the weather 
reports. Ships in harbor learn about 
weather conditions through flag sig- 
nals and ships at sea use their wire- 
less equipment to pick up the mes- 
sages flashed from land. Aviation 
centers receive special reports as to 
air conditions, direction and velo- 
city of winds, visibility and the 
height of clouds. 

The weather service in the United 


States is said to be the best orga- 
nized and most efficient in the world, 
costing about $5,000,000 a year. 
But each year it saves our country 
many times that amount in prop- 
erty alone, besides saving countless 


lives. The crews and passengers of 
ocean ships and air craft, people in 
flood areas and in the paths of tor- 
nadoes, and many others are saved 
by timely warnings from Uncle 
Sam’s weathermen. 


The Merry-Go-Round Goes Round 


In THE primary grades, ani- 
mals, especially the “glamorous” 
inhabitants of the zoo make a fas- 
cinating subject for little folk. In 
music, reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing the correlation is relatively easy, 
but when it comes to art the con- 
ventional giraffes and zebras seem 
to be the ultimate in the young 
child’s creative efforts. 

To remedy this problem and to 
approach it from a relatively dif- 
ferent angle as well as to be unu- 
sual, why not have a merry-go- 
round? It’s simple to make, in- 
tensely fascinating, and intriguing 
inasmuch as it is not a “store 
bought project.” On the contrary, 
the youngsters paint, cut out, and 
paste their own animals made to 
their own designs — and what in- 
dividualistic creatures they'll pro- 
duce! 

Size depends on the use to which 
you wish to put the merry-go- 
round. It can range from a table 
top decoration to a very large pro- 
ject. Fundamentally though, the 
directions are the same. Just adapt 
them to your own needs. 

Directions: For the top procure 
a large sheet of fairly heavy paper. 
Cardboard is too heavy as it weights 
down the supports. Draw a large 
circle on it as in Figure 1. Lightly 
draw in the scalloped edges and Line 
A-B. Cut. Overlap A-B until the 
top is at the desired angle. Show 
the children how the top is going 
to look when they finally paste it. 
Have them decide where the dif- 
ferent stripes are to be and what 
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color they want to paint them. 
Mark these lines lightly with chalk 
(white.) It is generally advisable 
to paint these first then overlap, 
and attach either with paste or 
metal fasteners. Some children pre- 
fer cut paper work to painting. If 
your children obtain better results 
in that field, have them cut out strips 
of colored paper and paste them to 
the ‘‘awning.”” Fold down the edges. 

The Floor: Cut a large circle out 
of heavy paper. Cardboard is ac- 
ceptable for this part. Cut along 
the edges as in Figure 2. Folding 
at A-B is optional depending on 
your support as discussed under 
“Stand.” Make small hole in the 
center through which a wooden 
support will be forced. Strengthen 
the hole with gummed reinforce- 
ments on both sides. Paint a gay, 
circusy color or again use colored 
paper. Sometimes the round lid of 
a very large carton can be used as 
the floor. If such material is avail- 
able see if it fits your requirements. 

The Stand: Find a long, narrow, 
smooth stick to act as a supporting 
agent. At one end nail it to a holder 
patterned after the usual Christmas 
tree stand. See Figure 3. Force the 
opposite end through the hole in 
the floor and up. If you make this 
stand a little higher than the height 
of the floor, the merry-go-round will 
turn around. If you prefer the 
stationary type then have both of 
the same measurements. Let the 
stick protrude through the tent top. 
Make a small paper flag and roll it 
around the stick, glue, and your 


flag will wave merrily in the air. 

The poles may be made of sticks 
of wood also. You may prefer to 
buy colored cellophane straws. Ob- 
viously the size of your merry-go- 
round will affect your choice. Insert 
them through holes in the floor. Cut 
the protruding ends about % an 
inch from the end into four pieces. 
Figure 4, Fold back the ends. At- 
tach them to the under part of the 
floor with scotch tape or glue. Use 
the same procedure to secure them 
firmly under the roof top. Some 
teachers like to slip the colored 
straws over very narrow pieces of 
wood. They feel the wood gives 
added support and the straws add 
a colorful effect. If the wood is 
longer than the straws, slip several 
over, using a little glue at the bot- 
tom of each to hold in place. 

Before you attach the poles per- 
manently to the merry-go-round 
floor decide on the size and color 
of your animals. Have them made 
double then push the straws through 
holes in their backs and then into 
the floor. 

So far you have cut the merry- 
go-round’s top, painted it, bent the 
flaps. Then you constructed the 
floor and nailed your wooden sup- 
port to the stand. You may have 
covered this support with straws. 
Finally you have the poles covered 
and ready to be inserted into the 
animal’s backs. 

The children will probably make 
some animals too large and others 
too small. Figure 5. When they 
try to put them on the merry-go- 
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round stand they will discover very 
quickly that they have erred. An 
alert teacher will remind them of 
the way some children drew people 
larger than their houses and draw 
a parallel between that and the 
present predicament. The carry 


over into the next drawing or paint- 
ing lesson will be well worth no- 
ticing. 

Some youngsters will become so 
interested they will go even farther 
in their construction work. ‘So 
don’t be surprised to have Johnny 
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come up to you with a picture or 
cut-out of Johnny riding on an 
elephant’s back. 

You'll be amazed and pleased at 
the ingenuity of your pupils—if you 
let them have FUN while they’re 
doing it! 


Fia. 


Fig.3 
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Ir WAS a very dreary and rainy 
day. Gusts of wind blew mixed 
drops of rain and sleet against the 
windows. Children came into the 
classroom shaking wet wraps and 
umbrellas. One child stood by the 
radiator drying her hair. 

“This would be a good day for 
enjoying poems about the rain,” de- 
cided the teacher. She began mark- 
ing the rain poems which she found 
in her books. 

“T mustn’t forget Mr. Milne’s 
‘Waiting at the Window’,” she mur- 
mured. “I remember how the chil- 
dren enjoyed that poem last year. 
Then there is Laura Richards’ “The 
Umbrella Brigade,’ Elizabeth Ro- 
berts’ ‘Little Rain’ and Amelia 
Burr’s ‘Rain in the Night’,” 

After the teacher read the poems 
to the group, she paused, and with 
a smile, asked, ‘‘While I was read- 
ing, did any pictures come to your 
mind)?” 

“I was thinking about last sum- 
mer,” said Bill. “‘We used to put 
on our bathing suits and run out in 
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Nell Writes a Poem 


MARY E. BOWERS 


the rain.” 

“‘How did the rain feel on your 
body>”’ asked the teacher. 

“It was cold,” shivered Bill. 

“The raindrops stick you,” added 
Tom. 

“They are almost like pins, aren’t 
they?” laughed the teacher. 

“In the summer I make dams of 
mud in the water,” said Anna. 

“We took some sticks and stones 
and made a waterfall,” said Lea 
with a happy smile. 

“I waded the puddles,” grinned 
James. 

*“Maybe some of you have been 
reminded of happenings which you 
would like to tell us. Would you 
like to write them on a slip of paper 
and give them to me later?”’ asked 
the teacher. 

After awhile the teacher found a 
number of slips of paper on her desk, 
but Nell brought her work to the 
teacher for approval before placing 
it on the desk. Nell had patterned 
her poem after Mr. Milne’s “‘Wait- 
ing at the Window.” 


After reading the poem silently, 
the teacher said, “Nell you have 
written a very good poem, but you 
have borrowed Mr. Milne’s idea. 
Your poem would be much better if 
it were your very own.” 

Nell took the paper and went 
thoughtfully to her seat. Later she 
eame back with an original poem. 
One word in her poem needed ex- 
plaining, she had used “‘they said” 
not making it clear who“ they”’ were. 

“You are speaking to the rain- 
drops, Nell,’ said the teacher. “Do 
you mean the raindrops when you 
say ‘they’?”’ 

Nell read her poem and then 
answered, “I mean ‘people.’ I 
could say ‘people’ instead of ‘they’.” 

Nell wrote: 

Rain, 

Where do you come from? 

I wonder. 

“From the clouds,” people say. 
I think you came from God 
Who made the world. 

“I like your poem,” said the 
teacher sincerely. “You have ex- 
pressed a lovely thought in your own 
way. May I read your poem to 
the class>”’ 

“If you want to,” smiled Nell 
happily. 


‘Tommys May Basket 


Do YOU know what day it is tomorrow?” 


Tommy asked his brother. 


“It is Wednesday,” answered Jimmy. 

“Well, that is right, but it also is a special day. Do 
you know the name of the special day?” 

“IT don’t think so. Give me a hint.” 

“What is the name of.the new month” 


“April.” 


“That’s wrong. That is the name of this month.” 


tell 


“The new month will be May. Now do you know 
what special day will be tomorrow?” 

‘Do you know what special day will be tomorrow? 
Ask the children that are listening to the story.” 

“T still don’t know. Give me another hint.”’ 

“It is the day when you do something nice for your 


friends.” 
“I’m always nice to my friends.”’ 


“Yes, I know, but tomorrow we make something for 


them. Does that help you?” 


“If you tell me what we make, I maybe can guess the 


name of the special day.” 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


{\. 


“We will make May baskets for them.” 

“Oh, I remember now. The day is called May Day.” 
“That is right, Jimmy.” 

“Would you like to make May baskets?” 


“Sure. I like to do things for my friends.” 


Tommy showed Jimmy how to make a May basket 
from brown paper. 


They each made six baskets. It 


took them all afternoon to make the baskets. 


(The children listening to the story might like to 


make May baskets.) 
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“I’m tired,” said Jimmy. 

“You should be. We worked very hard this after- 
noon.” 

“When will we fill our baskets with flowers?” 

“Right before we hang them on the door knobs of 
our friend’s homes.” 

“Why can’t we do it now? Then we would be all 
done.” 

“‘What would happen to the flowers if we put them 
in the baskets now?” 

“Oh, that is right. They would die. Flowers have to 
have water to stay alive. Maybe we could put some 
water in the baskets?” 

“Take this brown piece of paper and pour some water 
on it. See what happens.” 

(This would be a good experiment for the childrer 
listening to the story.) 

“The water goes right through the paper. It would 
not work then to put water in the baskets. You are 
right. We will have to pick the flowers tomorrow.” 

The next day Tommy and Jimmy got up real early. 
They asked their mother which flowers they could 
have in the flower garden for their May baskets. They 
also picked dandelions that were growing in the lawn. 


bright and gay. 
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“Look now pretty our baskets look, mother,” said 
Tommy and Jimmy. 

“They are lovely. I’m sure your friends will enjoy 
them. You may deliver them now if you would like to.” 

“Thank you, mother. We will,” answered Tommy. 

“We are going to do it different this year mother. 
Instead of running away after we knock on the door to 
let them know something is at the front door for them, 
we are going to stay and sing them a song.” 

“That sounds like a very good idea. I’m sure your 
friends would like to know who gave them the May 
baskets. What song are you going to sing?” 

“Tommy made up a song. Sing it for mother.” 

“All right, I will.” 

(Sing song.) 

“That is a fine song. You better get started now if 
you want to get through in time to get to school.” 

“Goodbye, mother,” said Jimmy. 

“Goodbye, mother,” said Tommy. 

“Goodbye, Tommy and Jimmy,” answered their 
mother. 

(This story has many possibilities. May baskets may 
be made and given to the friends of the children listen- 
ing to the story.) 


May Basket 


"I love you," the flow-ers_ say. 
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We hung a bas-ket on the door filled it with flow-ers 
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Betty's Quest for Peace 
A Play for May 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act 1 


Characlers: Mother Betty Roger Johnny Marion 
Scene: A living room. 

(As the scene opens, Mother and Betty are sitting in 
the living room. Mother is looking at the paepr and 
Betty is supposedly doing her homework.) 

Mother: Oh, my, here’s another case of a hold up by 
young boys. I don’t know what we are coming to! 

Belly: 1 don’t understand lots of things, Mother — 
we've just finished a war and for almost a year we have 
been at peace — what does peace really mean, anyway? 

Mother: Well, of course the dictionary says: — a 
state of quiet, freedom from disturbance and harmony 
between nations. 

Belly: I'm going on a quest like the knights of old did. 
I’m going to find out what peace really is, and where it 
can be found. 

Mother: Bettsr get your work done and try giving 
me a little peace right now. 

(Betty laughs and continues to work. Betty’s brother 
Johnny enters. He has a black eye and some of his 
clothes are torn.) 

Mother: Johnny, where have you been, and whatever 
happened to you? 

Johnny: Just a fight! That Main Street gang started 
it and we Hill Street fellows finished it — we won, too! 

Belly: See what I mean, Mother? That's peace for you, 

Méther: Go to your room, Johnny, and we'll talk 
about this fighting when Dad gets home. 

Marion: (Betty’s sister enters, crying bitterly.) 
Helen took my doll and she won’t give it back. She bit 
me when I tried to get it from her. 

Belly: Peace, peace, the world is just full of it, isn’t 
it? Hal Hal! 

(Roger another brother bursts in.) 

Roger: The scout leader has just told us that we boys 
are to march in the Memorial Day Parade to the 
cemetery — but here’s the pay off — We've got to be 
sissies and each carry a plant to some soldier’s gravel 

Mother: Roger! I’m ashamed of you. A scout does 
what he is told. 

Belly: Peace! Cemetery — That’s it! The only place 
you'll find it — Peace and quiet. 

Roger: Not on Memorial Day, my friend — Remem- 
ber the gun salute and taps? 

Betty: Just the same there must be an answer some- 
where and some how I'll keep looking for Peace until I 
find it. Right now I’m going to take a nap. 


Act Il 
Characters: Betty Louise Robin Woman Cat 
Dog Man 


Scene: On the open road. 


(As the scene opens, Betty is starting on her quest 
for peace.) 

Belly: Come on, Louise, let’s get started. We'll ask 
everyone we meet to help us out. 

Louise: Don’t you think it’s rather silly? I'd much 
rather play a game or go to the movies, or even work 
on a cross-word puzzle. 

Beity: This is a puzzle, Louise, and if I can find the 
answer it will be the most wonderful discovery in the 
world. Oh, here comes a cat — let’s ask her. 

Louise: Hello, Blackie. Do you know where we can 
find peace? 

Cat: Peace! I don’t know where you can, but I know 
all I ask is for plenty of fresh milk, a place to sleep, a 
mouse or two and a family of dear little kittens — and 
now I pray you let me go on to my peace. 

Belly: Um! Not my idea — let’s go on. Here’s a dog — 
a brown cocker spaniel. 

Louise: Can you tell us how to find peace, Brownie? 

Dog: Lost eh? That’s too bad. I’ve always found 
peace with my master, he gives me food, shelter, and 
most of all his love. I’m satisfied — why aren’t you? 

Betty: See that robin hopping about — come here, 
come — you tell us where we could find peace, 

Robin: Peace? Ah, peace — 

Wherever I go, whatever I do, 

I fir my peace as you should too, 
Getting my food wherever I can, 
I’m at peace with bird and man. 

Louise: It’s all right for animals to be satisfied, but 
I’m more interested in people aren’t you? 

Betty: Let’s ask this man coming towards us now. 

Man: Well, well girls, what are you doing way out 
here in the country? The weather man says there’s 
going to be a bad rain storm — You'd better be getting 
home. 

Betty: We're out to find peace. 


Man: Peace! When you're as old as I am you'll find 
peace right in your own mind — that is, if you follow 
the Golden Rule. One does not go out looking for it — 
one makes it himself. 

Louise: We never thought of that. 

Man: Right now you come home with me. My wife 
will take care of you until the storm is over. 

(Just then loud claps of thunder are heard and they 
all rush off the stage hurriedly. 


End of Act II 
Epilogue 
Scene: Same as Act 1. 


(Betty enters, yawning sleepily, says to her Mother 
who is reading.) 
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Betty: I had a wonderful nap, but best of all I’ve 
found peace. 

Mother: Are you dreaming? 

Betty: Well, I was, but not now. When I woke up I 
thought of this little poem which will show you how I 
feel: 

Peace is within us everyone, 

You don’t have to go out and find it. 

You make it with others in sorrow or fun — 

With our own stout hearts to bind it. 

Do your share to keep world peace 

And the honors of war we'll never release, 
The End 
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What Mother Duck Says 


EDNA HAMILTON 


“Quack, quack, quack, quack, ’’said Mother Duck, 
“Look little ducklings, we are in luck, 

Look little ducklings, look all around, 

See the fat worms all over the ground.” 


It rained and rained all through the night, 
But today the sun is shining bright. 

“Come,” said Mother Duck, “We will take a look 
Down in the mud in the meadow brook.” 


We Appreciate Mother 


A Mother's Day play for the grades 
EDNA CRAWFORD 


Characters 

Father 

Mother 

Martha and Sue — two sisters 

Bill and Dickie — two brothers 

Fairies — any number 

Radio Voices — any number, good singers 
Scene:—At home. 

Very little scenery is necessary. A table for Mother 
to be working at is nice. Children can lay on rugs for 
beds. A few chairs are necessary, and something to 
represent a radio. 

Children: Hello, Mother, we are home from school. 

Mother: I am glad you are home, for I need some good 
helpers. Bill, will you and Dickie mow and rake the 
lawn? 

Bill: Oh, Mother, we promised the fellows we would 
play ball with them. Can’t we mow and rake the lawn 
after dinner? 

Mother: 1 suppose so, but I had hoped to surprise 
Father when he comes home so tired. Martha, will you 
and Sue please wash thése dishes for me, and dust? 

Martha: Oh Mother, Betty asked me to come over 
to her house and play with our dolls. Can’t we leave 
the dishes and do them all together after dinner? 

Mother: Yes, I guess so. But so many dishes bother 
me when I am getting dinner sweady. 

Sue: Mother, the house is not so tery dusty. Can’t I 
do it tomorrow? I was going to Jane’s house to practice 
our play. 

Mother: Maybe it can go, but it would be so nice if it 
were done today. 

(Children all call good-bye to Mother, and run out 
leaving her working away.) 

(Father enters.) 

father: Hello, Mother, where are the children? 

Mother: They all went away right after school. I 


wanted them to help me, but they all had plans. I 
would be so happy if they really wanted to help, 

(Fairies come dancing in.) 

Mother: Who are you? 

Father: What do you want? 

First Fairy: We are the fairies from Far Away Land. 
We have come to take Mother there. We will not bring 
her back until the children have learned to appreciate 
her. 

Father: | hope you will bring her back soon. 

Second Fairy: Tell the children that when they think 
they have learned to appreciate Mother they are to 
clap three times and we will come to see if it is so, 

(Fairies take Mother away.) 

Children: (Returning). Where is Mother? 

Father: The fairies from Far Away Land came and 
took her with them. They said we could have her back 
when you children learned to appreciate her. 

Dickie: Oh dear, who will get our dinner? 

Martha: We can’t make a nice dinner like Mother 


does. 


Bill: It is so lonesome without Mother. I do wish she 
were here. 

Sue: | think that if the fairies would bring her back 
we would really appreciate her. 

Father: Clap your hands three times and the fairies 
will come and see if you really do appreciate Mother. 

(Children clap three times.) 

Fairies: (returning) Have you learned to appreciate 
your mother? 

Children: Yes! Yes! 

Bill: We miss her so! 

Martha: We like the dinners she makes us. 

Third Fairy: Is that all? You are lonesome and you 
want your dinner? That is not enough! You do not 
really appreciate your mother yet! 

(Fairies leave.) 
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Dickie: Oh dear, what shall we do? 

Sue: We had better eat some bread and milk and then 
go to bed. 

(They eat and then go to bed.) 

Dickie: 1 wish Mother were here to sing to us, 

Bill: I will turn on the radio and get some music, 

(He turns on radio and hidden voices sing.) 

(Tune to Lullaby by Brahms), 
“Lullaby and good night; 
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Bill: If she were here I would do anything she asked 
me to do. 

Martha: 1 would even think of things to do for her 
without being asked. 

Sue: I would tell her every day how much I love her. 

Bill: I would help her so much she would have time 
to do things she enjoys. 

Vartha: Let us call the fairies and see if they will 


Little children go to sleep. 

May you have sweet dreams, 

For the rest of the night. 

Soft and sweet be your sleep 

May the angels be with you; 

Wake up bright — in the light, 

When the morning sun does shine.” 
(Hum song through) 


Martha: That is not as pretty as Mother's singing. 
I will turn it off. (Turns it off.) Good night! 


Children: Good night. 


Sue: I can’t go to sleep. I want Mother here so much 


that I just hurt way down inside! 


Dickie: I do, too! That is because we love her so, 


bring her back. 


(All clapp three times — fairies come in). 


Fourth Fairy: We were listening outside your window 


while you were talking. 
Fifth Fairy: We think you have learned to appreciate 


your mother. 


Sizrth Fairy: You love her. 
Seventh Fairy: You want to help her. 
Eighth Fairy: You want to show her you love her. 


for you. 


Ninth Fairy: You appreciate all the things she dues 


Tenth Fairy: You want to do nice things for her, too. 


Eleventh Fairy: We will bring your mother to you. 
(They go away and return with Mother.) 


(Children run to her and put their arms around her.) 


Do What You Can 


(Adapted for Choral Speaking) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


All: 

A farmer planted a field of corn 

He toiled and tilled from early 
morn, 

He toiled and tilled while the young 
stalks grew 

Under a sky that was sunny blue. 
Light: 

As the days passed by, it was very 
plain 

The field of corn was in need of rain, 


And the farmer carefully scanned 
the sky 

To see if a cloud was passing by. 
Medium: 

The sun grew hot and the stalks of 
corn 

Began to droop and look forlorn, 

And the farmer said “I greatly fear 

My crop is lost for another year.” 
Light: 

A little raindrop overhead 

Was grieved to hear what the good 
man said, 

And feeling sorry, cried “I'll go 

And help the farmer down below.” 

“For while I’m very small indeed 

And can only water one small seed, 

I can bear good-will and friendly 
cheer, 

That will tide him over another year.” 
Heavy: 

No sooner said, then he flip flopped 
down 

Toward the summer field that was 
bleak and brown, 

And landed, where do you suppose— 

On the turned up tip of the good 
man’s nose. 


Children: Oh Mother, we love you so! 


Light: 

“What’s this?” the farmer cried— 
At last 

I perceive the sky is overcast.” 
Medium: 

A second little raindrop too 

Joined in to see what he could do, 

And he slipped and slid through 
the air until 

He came to rest on a young corn hill. 
Heavy: 

Soon other raindrops gathered 
’round 

And started falling to the ground, 

Three — four — five and six and 
seven, 

Fight and nine, ten and eleven, 

They fell so thick and fast, ere long 
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You could hear their pitter patter 
song. 

We water the grass, the flowers and 
grain 

And we sing as we work--this gay 
refrain — 

Pitter Patter 

Pitter Patter.” 
Vedium: 

The farmer smiled and the corn 
stalks dry 

Turned thirsty faces against the sky 

And took a cool, refreshing drink, 

And right away, what do you think? 

Each little plant began to grow 

Like soldiers in a marching row, 

And the little raindrops laughed to 
see 

How glad a farmer man can be. 
Heavy: 


April Showers 
Bring May Flowers 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Pansy 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Violet 
Rose 
Daisy 
Sweet William 
Four O'clock 
Daffodil 
Tulip 
Bluebell 
Lady’s Slipper 
Petunia 
Poppy 
Carnation 
Jonquil 
Dandelion 
Dot Tooth Violet 
Dutchman’s Breeches 
Snowdrop 
Chrysanthemum 
Lilac 
Larkspur 
Peony 
Blue Bonnet 
Lupine 
Iris 
In the above list of flower names 
find the words or sounds that make-- 
Part of a church 
Pulpit (Jack in the PULPIT) 
A kitchen utensil 


The mother cloud went on her way 

With a promise to come again one 
day. 

For her raindrop children’s work 
was done 

And already the anxious summer 
sun 

Was blinking and winking a _ big 
red eye 

As he hurried to make the wet 
fields dry. 
All: 

And if you will listen some future 
day 


You will hear the raindrops at. their 
lay 
ab As they water the thirsty fields of 
grain 

“Pitter Patter, 

Pitter Patter.” 


Singing outside the window pane 
Their gay little, glad little work 


refrain 


Three names given to girls 
Rose (Rose) 
Violet (Violet) 
Lily (Lily) 
Something to ride in 
Car (CAR nation) 
An old fashioned pen 
Quill (Jon QUILT) 
A circus animal 
Lion (Dande LION) 
A pet animal 
Dog (DOG tooth violet) 
A Monster 
Dragon (Snap DRAGON) 
Part of a man’s wardrobe 


Pan (PAN sy) 

A part of the calendar 
Days (DAIS y) 

Something that tells time 
Clock (Four 0’ CLOCK) 

Part of your face ‘ 
Tulips (TULIPS) or eye (1 ris) 

Sell (Blue BELL) 

Part of my lady’s wardrobe 
Slippers (Lady’s SLIPPER) 

Two names given to certain kind of 

pickles 
Sweet (SWEET William) 
Dill (DaffoDIT). 

Something hummed or whistled 
Tune (Pe TUN ia) 

A nickname for dad 
Pop (POP py) 

Three names given to boys 
William (Sweet WILLIAM) 
Jack (JACK-in-the pulpit) 
John (JON quil) 


Breeches (Dutchman’s 
BREECHES) 
Something that covers the ground 
in winter 
Snow (SNOW drop) 
Part of the game Hide-and-Seek 
Hide (HYD rangea) 
Religious Music 
Anthem (Chrys ANTHEM um) 
A falsehood 
Lie (LI lac) 
Worn in horseback riding 
Spur (Lar SPUR) 
A bird 
Lark (LARK spur) 
Part of the human body 
Knee (Peo NY) 
Apparel worn by babies 
Bonnet (Blue BONNET) 
A tree 
Pine (Lu PINE) 
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The Ant and the Grasshopper 


Adapted for Choral Speaking or Reading with Pantomined Actions 
ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Medium: 
The ant and the grasshopper chanced to meet, 
(The two meet and mop brows) 
On a very warm summer day 
The small ant was pulling a heavy load, 
(A. heavy pulling action) 
The grasshopper busy at play. 
(G. dancing in the ani’s way. Continue through Chip, chip, ete.) 
Light: (with motion as playing violins.) 
Chip, chip, chippery 
Chip, chip, chee, 
Chip, chip, chippery, chee. 
Medium: 
“Why don’t you work,” said the ant with a frown, 
(Scolding altitude, shaking finger at G.) 
“For cold winter will come, you'll see.” 


Dark: 
“Why should I bother?” the hopper replied, 
“A gay time is better for me!” 
(Shrugs shoulders, dances around A.) 
Light: (playing violins) 
(A. works while G. dances) 
Chip, chip, chippery 
Chip, chip, chip, 
Chip, chip, chippery, chee. 
Medium: 
So all summer long the grasshopper played, 
(Dances, prances) 
The ant very busy was he; 
(Pulls loads) 
Light: 
And then sure enough, the cold weather came, 


The north wind blew wildly and free! 
(Both turn up yn hunch shoulders against wind. Ant crawle 
into home, G. shivers around in circles) 


Dark: (shivering) 
Whoo, whoo, whooery 
Whoo, whoo, whoo, 
Whoo, whoo, whooery, whool 


Medium: 
And there was no food for the hopper to eat, 


So he went to beg from the ant: 
(G. goes to Ant begging) 
Dark: 


“Oh, please let me in to warm my poor bones, 
(A. pokes head out) 


And some of your food you must grant!” 
(G. begs) 
Medium: (shivering) 


(G. shivering and begging) 
(A. shakes head’ No.’’) 


Whoo, whoo, whooery, 
Whoo, whoo, whoo 
Whoo, whoo, whooery, whool 
Light: 


“That’s just what I told you,” scolded the ant. 
(Shakes finger at shivering G.) 


“You played all the summer away, 
You should have been working when days were fine, 

Then you'd have provisions today¥’ 

Dark: (shivering) 
Whoo, whoo, whooery 
Whoo, whoo, whoo 
Whoo, whoo, whooery, whoo! 

Medium: 


“Oh, me, and oh my, I guess you were right,” 
(G. shakes head, limps away) 


Said Grasshopper, hopping away, 

Dark: (Point at audience) 

The moral, my dears, remember is this: 

(A. in home) 

Work first, and then have time to play! 

All: (violins) 
Chip, chip, chippery, 
Chip, chip, chip 
Chip, chip, chippery, cheel 


L--(Sound Alphabet) 


MARGUERITE GODE 


A lizard crawls 
A lion leaps 
A turtle swims 


: Until the wheat 
A snail creeps. 


Is finely ground 
Into flour 

For our bread 
Then wearily 
He goes to bed. 


I think it strange 
As strange can be, 
That not a one 
Can dance like me. 


The miller turns 
The mill wheel round 
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Ding dong dell 

Hear the steeple bell 
It’s calling us 

To come away 
There’s school today 
So leave your play 
Ding dong dell 

Hear the steeple bell. 


Lucky Lucy Locket 

Found a shilling in her pocket 

To squander it she was unwilling 
And now she has another shilling, 


Attention little children 

Said Lieutenant Looking Glass, 
¥ou must salute me with a smile 
EACH MORNING WHEN you 


Can You Crack These Nuts? 


Max 


I'll tell you if your hair is neat 

And ALWAYS [I'll remind 

A soldier keeps his clothes well 
brushed 


And slippers smartly shined. 


The tulips by the garden wall 
Are growing very pink and tall, 

I plan to gather them some day 
To make our living room look gay. 


Little Lulu 

Cries all day, 

Won’t come out 

Of doors to play. 
Only when 

At night she’s sleeping 
Does little Lulu 

Stop her weeping. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


What kind of a nut is— 


A girl’s name (HAZEL nut) 

A part of a room (WAL nut) 

A sandy space near water (BEECH nut) 

A vegetable (PEA nut) (A CORN) 

To spread on bread (BUTTER nut) 

The first word of a nursery rhyme (HICKORY nut) 
Names of two boys (FIL BERT) 

Name of a country (BRAZIL nut) 

The sound of a sneeze (CASHEW! nut) 

A container for fruit (Pe CAN) 

A wooden box used for storage (CHEST nut) 
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Listen to the mother robin 
Singing to the linden tree 
Early in the April morning 

To her little babies three 
Cheerily she sways and teeters 
High up in a leafy bough 
“Wake up children —— time for 

breakfast 
I will go and fetch it now.” 


I looked from my window 
And what did I see 

A Tilly Hoo bird 

In the tall apple tree, 


A Tilly Hoo bird! 
Why that is absurd! 
Whoever heard tell 
Of a Tilly Hoo bird? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICKENS (Reading Lesson) 


Chickens are hatched from eggs. 
The mother hen sits on the eggs. 
She turns the eggs every day. 


She leaves the nest for a short time to get food 
and water. 


The eggs do not get very cold. 

At the end of three weeks the eggs hatch. 
Baby chicks are soft and fluffy. 

They begin to eat after two days. 

Then they run about with their mother. 
They eat bugs and worms. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Common Kinds of Chickens 


To the teacher: Primary children cannot remember the names of many kinds of poultry 
but they should learn a few. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS are raised in most parts of the United States. They are good both 
for eating and for their eggs. Their gray feathers can be brought to school. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE, WHITE LEGHORN and LIGHT BRAHMA are common breeds. 
Their feathers can be brought to school. Leghorn hens are excellent for their eggs but they are 
not as friendly as the others and they are smaller. 


RHODE ISLAND RED and BUFF COCHIN hens are gentle and are good both for their 


meat and for their eggs. Their brown and buff feathers will add interest to the collection of 
feathers. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in a few feathers from each kind of chicken raised in your community. Make a chart 
with the name of the breed of chicken below the attached feathers. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I am big and strong. 

My color is yellow. I crow every morning. 

I say ‘Peep, peep.” I wake up the hens. 

I eat bugs. I say ‘“‘Cock-a-Doodle-Do.” 
What am I? What am I? 


I am soft and fluffy. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


INCUBATOR CHICKENS (Reading Lesson) 


Chickens are often hatched in an incubator. 
The incubator holds many eggs. 

Some hold as many as several thousand eggs. 
They are kept warm by electric lights. 

The eggs are turned over each day. 

At the end of a week the eggs are tested. 
Those which will not hatch are taken out. 


At the end of three weeks, out come the 
chickens. 


The trays are filled with little downy balls. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Care of Chickens 


Chicken pens must be kept clean and well aired. The chickens must have pure water and 
good feed. By careful selection, eggs from the best layers are kept for hatching. 


Value of Incubators 


Incubators aid in the production of eggs. A sitting hen does not lay eggs. 


ges. Neither does 
she lay while she is caring for her brood. In large incubators eggs by the thousands are placed 


for hatching. The sitting hens are cooped up to break them from wanting to sit on eggs. Then 
they begin to lay eggs again. 


Care of Incubator Chicks 


Baby chicks must be kept warm. When they leave the incubator they are placed in a warm 
brooder. Here they are fed and cared for even better than the mother hen could do because 
they do not go out to hunt for food until they are able to care for themselves. 


THE STORY HOUR 
The Pet Chick 


Jean was very excited. The incubator was hatching. Father took Jean in to let her see 
the trays of downy chicks. Some were white, some were black, some yellow and some had brown 
stripes. Jean loved them all. 


In the afternoon father said, “Find a little basket, Jean. Put a soft cloth in it and I will 
bring you something.”” Soon father returned. In his hand he had a tiny black chick. He put 
it into Jean’s hand. “It is too small to stay with the others,” said father. 


“Oh, oh,” cried Jean. “I'll take good care of it. He is a dear little pet. I'll call him Inky.” 


Inky grew fast. He was a great pet. Jean loved him dearly. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


TURKEYS (Reading Lesson) 


Turkey eggs are larger than chicken eggs. 
They have brown specks over them. 

The mother hen sits on her eggs four weeks. 
Baby turkeys have brown stripes on them. 
They eat grasshoppers and insects. 

They like to wander in the fields. 

They grow very fast. 

By autumn they are big birds. 

Turkeys are good to eat when young. 

The big birds make a good Thanksgiving dinner. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


To the teacher: Most children enjoy eating turkey but know very little about the raising 
of turkeys. Only a few important facts should be stressed. 


Turkey Egqs 


A turkey hen hides her nest when she is given freedom to choose for herself. She is skillful 
in choosing a place that is difficult to locate. She conceals her nest when she leaves after laying 
her eggs. It is almost impossible to find the nest unless one is fortunate to see the hen as she 
leaves. 

Turkey eggs are large with purplish brown specks on them. A nest usually has from twelve 
to sixteen eggs before the hen begins to sit on them. It takes four weeks for the eggs to hatch. 


Young Turkeys 


Young turkeys are delicate. Their raising requires skill and patience. They are subject 
to disease unless they are scientifically handled. 

A mother turkey hen usually does a better job than an experienced worker. The mother 
turkey takes her brood out into the field and helps the young turkeys catch grasshoppers and 
bugs. ‘They thrive rapidly on this diet. On large turkey farms the young turkeys are kept in 
pens. When cared for properly they escape disease and soon develop into valuable fowls, 


Commercial Value of Turkeys 


Thousands of pounds of turkeys are eaten each year. Roast turkey is associated with holi- 


days — with Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Years—but young turkey is served in many 
restaurants at all seasons. 


RSS, 
War ‘ 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


DUCKS AND GEESE 
(Reading Lesson) 


Ducks and geese are valuable poultry. 
The eggs are good to eat. 

Roast duck makes a fine dinner. 
Roast goose makes a fine dinner, too. 
The feathers make soft downy pillows. 
Ducks and geese like to swim. 

They have webbed feet. 


They can not walk very fast. 


Baby ducks and geese make good pets. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Web Feet 


Children are interested in the feet of ducks and geese. They should have an opportunity 
to watch the ducks and geese walk, paddle, and swim. Since ducklings and goslings are sturdy 
little birds they can be brought to school and placed in a pan or a small tub of water. First 
hand observation is best but if this is impossible pictures of web feet can be studied. Children 
can readily understand how web feet help a duck to swim. 


Commercial Value of Geese and Ducks 


Ducks and geese are valuable for meat, eggs, and feathers. The soft down next to the 
breast makes the softest of pillows. These fowl like sheep can afford to lose some of their heavy 
covering and still have enough left to be perfectly comfortable. Instead of shearing as in sheep 
the ducks and geese are plucked. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. A fat turkey weighed 18 pounds. A fat goose weighed 10 pounds. How much more 
did the turkey weigh? 

2. One hen laid 6 eggs in one week. Another laid 5 eggs. How many eggs did both hens 
lay? 


3. Eggs cost 50 cents a dozen. How much will 2 dozen cost? 
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Troublesome Words 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


It is -- It was 


Here are some words that sometimes trouble us. 


Find all the sentences with “saw” in them. Underline them. 


Find all the sentences with ‘‘was"’ in them. 


1. I saw a big star. 

2. It was in the sky. 

3. John saw the star, too. 

4. He was trying to catch it, 
Underline the right word. 


as 


a star. 
saw 


John pe a star, too. 


It saw 


ti in the sky. 


John a trying to catch it, 


Underline them two times, 


and 


I like to go for a ride. 

Here is a letter from Mary. 

| look from my window. 

Will you go to town with me? 


| am not going for it is late. 


PF 


It is a mile from here. 


Find and read the sentences that have ‘‘for 


n them. 


Find and read the sentences that have ‘‘from”’ in them, 


Now, use the right word in these sentences. 


See for a ride. 

3. What can you see .......... your window? 
4. Will you buy something .......... me? 

5. Here is good news .......... Tom. 
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More Troublesome Words 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Saw -- Was 


Here are some more words that sometimes trouble us, 
Can you read these sentences? 
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1. It is time to play now. 

2. It was fun jumping in the snow. 

3. Yes, it is Mary. 

4. It was morning before I went to sleep. 
Can you make up a sentence, using ‘It is?’ 


Can you make up a sentence, using “It was?” 


Now place the correct words in the blanks. 


sunny yesterday. 

eight o'clock before | saw him. 
time to go home. 


Here is a list of other words that often trouble us. 


saw then how what 
was when now when 
Pronounce each word carefully. 


Now fit each word into its right place in the sentences below, 


do you do today? 
2. You must come .......... I call, 
time to go to bed. 
a pretty dress! 
5. The bey .......... not afraid. 
a big fire 
the horse ran down the street. 


Make up a sentence using each word in the list. 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


“ 


Mary, James and Sally picked some flowers for mother. 


How many pansies did Sally pick?.......... 

How many daisies did Mary pick?.......... 

How many tulips did James pick?.......... 

How many bluebells did Sally pick?.......... 

How many roses did James pick?.......... 

The pansies and the roses together make.......... flowers. 
The bluebells and the tulips together make.......... flowers. 
The pansies and the daisies together make.......... flowers. 
The roses and the tulips together make.......... flowers. 
The pansies and the bluebells together make.......... flowers. 
The pansies, tulips and roses make.......... flowers. 

The tulips, bluebells and pansies make.......... flowers. 
What color would you like to make the roses .......... 

What color would you like to make the tulips?.......... 


What color would you like to make the bluebells?.......... 
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What color would you like to make the daisies?.......... 
What color would you like to make the pansies?.......... 
What color would you like to make the birds?.......... 
What color would you like to make the butterflies?.......... 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK 


yellow 


pink 


Let us draw a nice bouquet 


Of flowers sweet, and bright and gay. 
A little rose bud—let me think, 
We'll color it a pretty.......... 


We'll make another, and instead 


Of pink, we'll make this rose bud........0. 


We'll add a violet or two, 

And color these a lovely.......... 

And now, we'll make the picture right 
By adding daisies, snowy.......... 

We'll add some leaves, whose lovely sheen 
We'll paint in many tones of.......... 

A butterfly — the handsome fellow — 


We'll color him a shiny.......... 


Color the little flower bells orange. 


Color the pansy purple. 


red 
blue 


Louise D. Tessin 


white 


green 
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Ships -- and How 
They Came To Be 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


From the very beginning of man’s history, he 
must have tried to travel over the water. Water-travel 
was safer than going through the pathless jungle, 
because the traveler could see his enemy from a greater 
distance. It was therefore easier, and also quicker 
because the traveler by water had no mountains to 
climb, no hot, dry deserts to cross. 

Primitive man’s first attempt at water travel prob- 
ably was swimming. This tiresome method would do 
for short distances. But no doubt he soon discovered 
that if he lay on a floating log and paddled with hands 
and feet, he could travel farther with less effort. 

Eventually he must have learned that, by sitting 
astride the log and paddling with a branch or stick, he 
could move about better and keep a sharper lookout 
for approaching danger. This floating log was man’s 
first boat. 

Round logs, unfortunately, rolled over in the water. 
Man next discovered that if he flattened the log on 
one side, its greater weight on the rounded portion 
would help keep the log right-side up; and that if a 
hole or trough were hollowed out in the log, the crude 
boat could then carry a much greater burden. The first 
canoe was a large log, hollowed out by burning a fire 
in it as illustrated, then scraping out the burned interior. 

Later the bark was removed from the log and 
stretched over a framework. Animal skins were some- 
times used. Bark and skin canoes, though frail, were 
light enough in weight to be carried from stream to 
stream on a man’s shoulders. They could also be used 
in very shallow water. 

Man must also have learned very early in history 
that by tying two logs together, side by side, he had a 
safer conveyance than a canoe, and one that would 
carry larger loads. Three or four logs fastened together 
in this way would serve even better. Thus the first 
rafts were made. 

Man also learned to propel his boats more efficiently 
as he gained more experience. A raft could be more 
easily pushed along in shallow water by pressing the 
end of a long pole against the river bottom. Sails were 
probably first used on large, flat rafts. And crude steer- 
ing devices were gradually invented — first, a pole or 
paddle dragged along behind the craft, then fastened 
to the stern by means of an upright stick or through a 
hole in the stern of the boat. 


Rafts were used by almost all the nations of antiquity. 
From them were developed larger boats and modern 
ships. The center log of the raft became the ship’s keel. 
To it, upright timbers or ribs were attached. The end 
of a stout pole was inserted in a hole in the keel-log 
to become the mast. 

Heavy planks were then fastened to the ribs to form 
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the sides of the ship. Pitch or wax was forced into the 
cracks between the planks to make the seams water- 
tight. Oars were used to propel these ships. A heavy 
stone was the first anchor. 

The ancient Roman galleys were a very efficient 
form of rowboat. The early ones had a long row of oars 
along each side. Slaves were chained to these oars and 
forced to row the boats. Later other oars were added, 
one row above the other. The frireme had three such 
rows of oars on either side, with slaves seated on 
shelves in the boat; one above the other, to row. 

The Vikings used sails in addition to oars to propel 
their ships. They reached the shores of North America 
in these tiny vessels hundreds of years before Columbus 
sailed westward in search of the Indies. The Viking 
ships were hardly more than crude, open rowboats. 
Decks were not added to ships until much later. Indeed, 
two of the three ships in which Columbus set out on his 
first voyage were entirely open to the sky. 

James Watt invented the steam engine in 1769. 
Within the next few years, many inventors tried to 
drive ships with steam power. The Marquis of Jouffray, 
a Frenchman, ran a steam-powered boat on the Soane 
River in 1783. In Virginia, three years later, James 
Rumsey demonstrated a steamship which was pro- 
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pelled by a stream of water forced out of its stern. 

In 1787 John Fitch launched the first of several 
steamboats powered with side paddle wheels. One of 
his steam boats traveled at the unheard-of speed of 8 
miles an hour, and carried passengers on the Delaware 
River. Robert Fulton’s famous Clermont was _ not 
launched until 1807. It too had a paddle wheel on 
either side. It made regular passenger trips up and 
down the Hudson River from New York to Albany. 

Ocean-going sailing ships began using steam-driven 
paddle wheels in addition to their sails. The first of 
these, the Savannah, crossed the Atlantic in 1819 in 
2914 days. But paddle wheels were of no use in heavy 
seas. 

Then someone noticed that waterfowl propel them- 
selves through the water from behind without lifting 
their feet out of the water. It was in an attempt to 
imitate their means of travel that the underwater 
screw-propeller was invented in 1839, 

The first large ship to be fitted with a propeller was 
the Archimedes. It crossed the Atlantic in 1840. When 
iron replaced wood as a shipbuilding material, steam 
also replaced sails as the driving power. Today our 
biggest ships use oil-burning Diesel engines to turn 
their propellers. 


May Time—Problem Time for the Teacher 


Sprinc may be in full bloom 
and nature at its best in May, but 
sometime during that month, a 
teacher must make the most im- 
portant decisions of her school life 
and these decisions are truly diffi- 
cult and perhaps unpleasant if the 
teacher has the interests and future 
of her pupils sincerely in her heart. 
Yes, the big problem is—*Whom 
shall I promote to the next grade?” 

Since I am a teacher of a Grade I 
and II combination, I shall speak 
here of the transition from Grade I 
to II. As I have taught all grades 
through the sixth, I have the ad- 
vantage of seeing what happens 
when a child arrived at Grade VI 
quite unprepared for his work—a 
tragedy indeed — and yet not in- 
frequent. With this thought in 
mind, I must decide first of all who 
is ready for Grade II. 

Although there are exceptions, I 
usually adopt the following stan- 
dard of success in promotions:- 

1. If a child in the first grade can 
read and comprehend what he 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


reads from the pre-primer, primer 
and first grade readers, he is ready 
for Grade IT. 

2. A child is ready if he can recog- 
nize numbers, orally and written. 

3. He is ready for Grade II if 
he shows the proper coordination 
of muscles as exhibited in hand 
work, games, and similar activities. 

4. Other assets such as being 
able to carry a tune, get along with 
others, obey orders and to execute 
simple tasks, are invaluable. 

5. Last, but certainly not least, 
the child should be physically fit 
for his task ahead. The chances 
are that with the excellent care of 
parents, physician, nurse, physical 
educational teacher and classroom 
teacher, all defects have, by this 
time been noted and remedied. 

This may sound easy, but, alas— 
no entire class conforms to these 
rules. There are many cases which 
need a different yardstick entirely. 
There is the pupil, for instance, 
who has spent two or three years 
in the first grade and is still unable 


to read. What is to be done with 
him? My experience has been that 
it is far better to send such pupils 
ahead so that they may be with 
other children more nearly their 
physical age. A discipline problem 
in the classroom is sure to ensue if 
an over-age child is left with 
younger pupils. Send the child to 
the second grade, therefore with the 
thought in mind that he must be 
given work he can do, along with 
continued special remedial work in 
the reading which he can not do. 
The child himself will not feel that 
he is such a failure or misfit and 
that is vital in the development of 
the child. 

The second grade teacher must 
realize the situation thoroughly, 
and carry on the work where it was 
left off in Grade I. Otherwise con- 
fusion will result. No second grade 
teacher can expect a perfect class 
to arrive in Al _ condition from 
Grade 1, and a good teacher does 
not! 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Alphabeth Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


“Shining up the letter ‘B’ of 
So it may be easy to see eee Builds home "ondin water 
Name some words beginning with B. ee rul 
B .. .. Outdoor game 


ee Cry of a lamb 
Makes honey 
Parrots bill 


F Buffalo Bill’s first name \ f 
wv 


- «» One who makes dougnuts 
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Going Swimming 
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Picture Study Plans 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, help- 
ing to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and 
speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and 
opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the mem- 


bers of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vo- 
cabularies of each child. 


GOING SWIMMING 
Where do you suppose these two boys are planning to go? 
How can you tell that they are going swimming? 
Do you think they are in the city, or in the country? 
How many children here like to swim? 
Should children go swimming by themselves? 
Name some of the dangers in going swimming. 
Will someone tell us a story about going swimming? 
What is a “life-guard?” 
What are some of his duties? 
Name some safety rules about swimming. 
Name some safe swimming places in your town. 


What are some of the things which make a place safe for swimming? 


THINGS TO DO 
Perhaps the children would like to make up a chart such as the one shown below. In the first 
column, let them list all the possible swimming places in the vicinity. Each place can then be 


checked off in the remaining columns according to the information called for under each heading. 


PLACE LIFEGUARD PUBLIC BEACH SAFE UNSAFE 


Develop some safety slogans about swimming. 


Construct safety posters illustrating the slogans. 
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(See Directions Page 64) 
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Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER (See Directions Page 64) Helen Strimple 


NEVER PUT YOUR FINGER IN 
AN EMPTY & SOCKET & 


DO NOT TOUCH BROKEN 
ELECTRIC CORDS ! 
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Inspiration Trail 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose.) 


A DAY 


I’}l tell you how the sun rose, 

A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun.” 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little boys and girls 

Were climbing all the while. 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars, 


And led the flock away. —Emily Dickinson 


I believe all chillun good, 
Ef they’re only understood. 
Even bad ones, pears to me, 
Are jest as good as they kin be. — Riley 

We meet on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, 
but all shall be openness and love. 

—William Penn 


Where there is a mother in the house, matters speed 
well. ~-A. Bronson Alcott 


For a long time our society left the education of 
children to the individual’s ability to pay. Then it 
made a decision which changed civilization. It decided 
that all children should be educated regardless of their 
parents’ income ... We have left the feeding, clothing. 
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shelter, and medical care of our children to be deter- 
mined by their parent’s income alone. It has not 
worked and can never work ... No wage or income 
based upon the value of the economic contribution of 
the individual can ever be made to take into proper 
consideration the needs of his dependents. 


—Wendell Willkie 


At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
**Minne-wawa!” said the pine-trees, 
**Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 


Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
*‘Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere im sleep I close my eyelids! 
—Longfellow 


If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, 
worthy to be upheld by all the toil or sacrifice that the 
human heart can endure, it is the cause of education. 

— Horace Mann 


MAY 


The fair maid who the First of May, 
Goes to the fields at break of day, 
And washes in dew from the Hawthorne tree 
Will ever after handsome be. 
—Old Rhyme 
All that [ am my mother made me. 
—John Quincy Adams 


Jog on, jog on the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


Little brings the May breeze —Shakespeare 


Beside pure scent of flowers, 
While all things wax and nothing wanes 
In lengthening daylight hours. 
Across the hyacinth beds 
The wind lags warm and sweet, 


Across the hawthorn tops, 
Across the blades of wheat. 


Mother is the name for God on the lips and in the 
hearts of little children. — —Thackeray 
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MAY DAY 


Good morning, lords and ladies, it is the first of May; 
We hope you'll view our garland, it is so sweet and gay. 


The cuckoo sings in April, the cuckoo sings in May, 
The cuckoo sings in June, in July she flies away. 


The cuckoo drinks cold water to make her sing so clear. 
And then she sings, “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” for three 
months in the year. 


I love my little brother and sister every day, 
But I seem to love them better in the merry month 
of May. —Old Song 


As the teacher is, so is the child: 

As the child is, so is tomorrow. 

The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 
——Beecher 


All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for 


all I have not seen. —Emerson 


DAISIES 


Where innocent bright-eyed daisies are, 
With blades of grass between, 
Each daisy stands up like a star, 
Out of a sky of green. — Rossetti 
I stood tiptoe upon a little hill; 
The air was cooling, and so very still. — Keats 


He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds 
peace in his home, —-Goethe 
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Growing in the vale 
By the uplands hilly, 
Growing straight and frail, 
Lady Daffadowndilly. 


In a golden crown, 
And a scant green gown, 
While the spring blows chilly, 
Lady Daffadown, 
Sweet Daffadowndilly. 
— Rossetti 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


Are you almost disgusted with life, little man? 
I'll tell you a wonderful trick 

That will bring you contentment, if anything can, 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


Are you awfully tired with play, little girl? 
Wearied, discouraged, and sick — 

I'll tell you the loveliest game in the world, 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


Tho’ it rains, like the rain of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 

You can make the sun shine in your soul, little man, 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


Tho’ the stars are like brass overhead, little girl, 
And the walks like a well-heated brick, 
And our earthly affairs in a terrible whirl, 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
— Unknown 


BUNNIES 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


How many Bunnies 
Do you see? 


One —two——— 
One—two—three; 


What are the Bunnies 
Going to do? 

Play ‘London Bridge” 
Just like you do; 


If London Bridge 
Does break down, 

They will not cry, 
They will not frown; 


But they will build 
It up again— 

*Cause “London Bridge” 
Is just a game. 


Wav? 
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What Time Is It? 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One day when Mrs. Goose 
was right in the middle of sweeping 
her floor she noticed that her little 
alarm clock had stopped. ‘“‘What 
shall I do?” she wondered. “I 
know. I must run over to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s, right away, and find out 
what time it is. Then I can set my 
clock.” 

She she hurried across the road. 
Mrs. Squirrel was up on a ladder, 
cutting some dead branches off her 
vine. 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “What time is it, please?” 

“Why dear me,” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel, without turning her head, 
“why do you come way over to my 
house, to ask that? And in such a 
hurry, too?” 

“Because my clock has stopped,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. “And I can’t 
tell what time it is if the hands 
aren’t moving, now can I>” 

“Well, they are moving on my 
clock,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “So why 
don’t you go into my house and take 
a peek at it?” 

“That’s just exactly what I'll 
do,”’ Mrs. Goose decided, and she 
rushed through the open door and 
looked at the little clock on the 
shelf. ‘Ten minutes past eleven— 
ten minutes past eleven,” she kept 
repeating to herself. She said it 
way across the road, as far as her 
own house. 


But when she lifted her own clock 
to set it, she was troubled. ‘Ten 
minutes past eleven—but it must 
be later than that, now, for I have 
used up some time in crossing the 
road. Well, I'll have to go back— 
look at Mrs. Squirrel’s clock again— 
and find out what time it really is.” 

So she dashed away, as fast as 
she could. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
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“What time is it?”’ asked Mrs. Goose 


now?” called Mrs. Squirrel, still 
snipping vines. ‘“‘Why are you back 
so soon?” 

“T have to look at the clock again 
—it’s later now—”’ explained Mrs. 
Goose. Mrs. Squirrel just shook 
her brown head, as though there 
was nothing to answer to such a 
queer remark. Snip, snip, snip, 
went her shears. 

Mrs. Goose went into Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house and looked at her clock. 
“Seventeen - minutes - and - a - half 
past eleven — seventeen - minutes - 
and-a-half past eleven — this time 
I must dash back to my own clock, 


“Look at my clock,” said Mrs. Hen 


even faster—’’ she told herself. “T 
must try and not use up any min- 
utes crossing the road.” But in 
hurrying she tripped over her long 
blue-and-white-checked apron and 
fell down and bumped her goosie 
hip. There she sat in the dust, rub- 
bing herself; when she felt better 
she got up again. Then she thought; 
“T have used up so very much time 
now, by falling down and rubbing 
myself, that it must be much later. 
So I shall have to go over and take 
another peek at Mrs. Squirrel’s 
clock—to see what time it really is.” 

When Mrs. Squirrel saw her, she 
called out, “Why do you keep com- 
ing back and coming back? You 
have looked at my clock twice now, 
indeed you have.” 

“But I fell down,” Mrs. Goose 
gold her. “So now it is later than 
it was before.” 

She didn’t wait to hear Mrs. 
Squirrel’s answer to that. She just 
rushed in and looked at the clock. 
“Twenty - seven - minutes - and - a - 
quarter past eleven—twenty-seven- 
minutes - and - a= quarter - past - 
eleven—well, I'll just have to scoot 
home, and get those hands set,” 
thought Mrs. Goose. “I'll take off 
my apron, too; then it will not be so 
dangerous. Oh, I must rush, or it 
will soon be half-past eleven!” 

She untied the apron, and waved 
it in the air as she ran. She ran as 
fast as a heavy goosie person could 
run; and Mr. Goat, coming down 
the street with his cart, thought she 
was trying to stop him. He drew up 
with a jerk, and said, “All right, get 
in, get in — but be quick, be quick 
—; hurry, hurry — for I am due at 
Black Cat’s house at half-past 
eleven!” 

Now Mrs. Goose was in such a 
rush, and was so excited over every- 
thing, that when Mr. Goat said, 
“Get in, quick—” and then went 
on about half-past eleven (which 
was just the reason that she was 
running, herself) that she jumped 
into the cart without thinking. But 
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they had not gone very far before 
she said, “Oh, stop, stop; there has 
been a serious mistake; I did not 
mean to get into your cart; I must 
go home, at once!” 

“Well, here we are at Black Cat’s 
house,” Mr. Goat told her, ‘‘and 
that is where I was going, anyway; 
so get out you'd better.” 

When Black Cat saw Mr. Goat 
draw up with a passenger, he said, 
“Why hello, Mrs. Goose, I was not 
looking for you.” 

“And I was not looking for you, 
either,” she told him. “It was a 
mistake that I am in this cart, and 
it was all Mr. Goat’s fault, too.” 

“Indeed it is not my fault,” said 
Mr. Goat. “You came out of the 
house waving a big blue apron at 
me—to flag my cart, and stop me; 
and so of course I told you to get 
in, that’s what!” 

“IT did come out waving an apron, 
but it was not to stop you,” splut- 
tered Mrs. Goose. “I was only try- 
ing to find out what time it was; 
that’s all I was doing! But where is 
my apron?” she asked, hopping out. 

“It must be there in the cart,” 
Mr. Goat told her. 

“Indeed it is not, and now I have 
another thing to worry about. So 
good-bye to you both—” and she 
started back toward her house, 
flouncing her skirt, and _ looking 
very put out. 

“Oh, what a time I am having,” 
she said to herself. “In and out of 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house—in and out of 
Mr. Goat’s cart—and now my best 
blue-and-white checked apron lost! 
And all because my alarm clock 
stopped!” Then she craned her long 
neck to look down the street. ““Why, 
here comes Three-Ducks, and they 
are carrying something. It looks 
like — it is — my apron! Hello,” 
she called. ‘That belongs to me!” 

“We were taking it to the Lost 
and Found Department in Mr. 
Gobbler’s Grocery,” Three-Ducks 
explained, “‘but here; catch it! Is 
that why you were running around 
looking so hot and mixed-up and 
worried?” 

““No, it is because I am only try- 
ing to find out what time it is,” 
shouted Mrs. Goose, as she rushed 
past them. “Thank you for my 
apron,” she remembered, and put it 
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“Stop! There has been a serious mistake,” cried Mrs. Goose 


around her goosie shoulders like a 
shawl. 

“But oh dear,” she went on to 
herself, “Now I shall have to go to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house all over again, 
and look at her clock.” 


When she arrived there, the door 
was locked. Mrs. Squirrel was all 
through cutting vines, and had gone 
to market. “I MUST find out what 
time it is,” thought Mrs. Goose. 
“IT can’t get along without any 
time!” Then a bright idea came to 
her. She would get up on Mrs. 
Squirrel’s ladder — then perhaps 
she could see the clock through the 
window. 


But she was in such a hurry that 
she slipped. There she was on the 
ground, with her head sticking out 
through the rungs of the ladder. 

Now just at that moment Mrs. 
Hen came along with her market 
basket. When she spied Mrs. Goose 
in that position, she came right up 
to her and said, “Now why are you 
there? What are you trying to do?” 

“I’m only trying to find out what 
time it is, that’s what,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told her, “‘and I don’t see why all 
my foolish friends make such a fuss 
about a little thing like that.” 

“Well, you are in a foolish place, 
that’s certain,” cackked Mrs. Hen, 
“and I'll tell you what time it is. 
Time to get right out of that ladder 
and smooth yourself off.” 

Just then Arabelle and Clarabelle, 
Mrs. Hen’s chicken daughters, came 
along, too, and when they saw Mrs. 


Goose in such a queer fix they be- 
gan to giggle. 

“Hush, girls,” said their mother. 
“Now, Mrs. Goose, you are up and 
out. Here; I'll help brush you off. 
You are quite all right...” 

“But I am not all right,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “TI still don’t 
know what time it is. My clock has 
stopped—so how can I know?” 

“Well, if that’s all the trouble,” 
said Mrs. Hen, “I have a clock, and 
it is going. So come home with me 
and look at it, please do.” 

“But that would never do! For 
you live farther from my house than 
Mrs. Squirrel does, and by the time 
I got back home I would have used 
up a lot of minutes — I wouldn’t 
know how many — and I couldn't 
set my clock right!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“Then why don’t you stop at your 
house — get your clock — and take 
it along, too? Then you can set it 
by mine; it will be right; you will 
know.” 

Mrs. Goose thought this was a 
fine plan. When they arrived at 
Mrs. Hen’s house she set her little 
alarm clock, at last! 

“It’s just too bad I had to keep 
rushing back and forth from my 
house to Mrs. Squirrel’s,” she sald, 
telling the whole story. 

“But why did you have to?” 
asked Arabelle. ‘“‘You could have 


* taken your clock along with you in 


the first place,” said Clarabelle. 
“Hush, girls,” whispered Mrs. 
Hen. 
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3ut Mrs. Goose did not even hear. 
She was staring at her clock. “I 
still won’t be able to tell what time 
it is,” she sighed. “See 
don’t move.” 


the hands 


“Oh, you’ve only forgotten to 
wind it,” Mrs. Hen told her. “Here; 
let me take it. Now, listen 

“Tick-tick-tick—” smiled Mrs. 
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Goose. “Now everything is all 
right. For I couldn’t get along 


without any time, now could I)” 
And she went away, with a loud 
sound of bells ringing. 
“Now she’s set off the alarm!” 
cried Arabelle and Clarabelle. Then 


they did giggle! 


The Story of Little 


Littte I Yam was a sweet 
potato who lived in a field on Farmer 
Uppers’ farm. 

One morning little | Yam awak- 
ened to find everything warm and 
still. The sun was shining so brightiy 
that she had to blink her eyes. 
3efore this fine morning little I 
Yam had never seen the sunshine 
for her home was down under the 
ground where all sweet potatoes 
grow. 

I Yam looked around into an 
empty field. 

‘‘Where are all my brother and 
sister sweet potatoes?” she asked. 

At first no one answered her. 
Then there was a stir in the air 
around her and a lively green grass- 
hopper jumped on her head. 

“What are you doing here all 
alone, [ Yam)?” chirped the green 
grasshopper. ‘“Didn’t you know 
Farmer Uppers dug up all the sweet 
potatoes yesterday, tied them in 
sacks and took them to market? 
Did he forget you?” 

“T think he did,” the little potato 
answered sadly. 

That was the first time I Yam 
had heard of going to market. But 
she knew she missed something. 
Worst of all Farmer Uppers had for- 
gotten her. She began to cry softly 
shaking the grasshopper up and 
down on her head. 

“Don’t cry, little I Yam,” said 
the green grasshopper. “You only 
missed a truck ride. Worse things 
than that can happen to you,” and 
with that he hopped off the sweet 
potato’s head and zigzagged across 
the field. 

Little I Yam _ was frightened. 


ELEANOR ROSE 


What were the worse things to 
happen? What would become of 
poor little I Yam? 

Now Farmer Uppers had two 
children. A little boy named Joey 
and a little girl named Judy. 

This morning after they had fin- 
ished helping their mother they 
went out into the field to play. 
Joey liked to kick stones and chunks 
of dirt. Sometimes he chased grass- 
hoppers. If he caught one he stuck 
it in his pocket. Judy liked to skip 
and sing. Sometimes she stopped to 
gather wild flowers. 

When little I Yam stopped cry- 
ing long enough she saw the chil- 
dren and was very happy. But the 
children did not notice the sweet 
potato until Joey almost mistook 
her for another stone. He was 
about to kick little I Yam when 
Judy cried, “Watch out!” 

Joey stopped and looked down at 
his feet. ‘Oh, it’s a sweet potato.” 
He bent down and picked it up. 
Little I Yam snuggled into Joey’s 
hand. 

“Let me have it,” Judy said. 
“T want to keep it.” 

“No, Pll put it in my pocket and 
take it home,” answered Joey. 
“Mother will bake it for supper.” 

I Yam squirmed. She did not 
want to be baked. She wished she 
were a grasshopper. She would hop 
out of Joey’s hand so fast. But she 
was only a poor little sweet potato 
and could do nothing. 

Judy did not want to see I Yam 
baked either. “It’s such a_ nice 
sweet potato. I wish we could keep 
it forever.” Judy was I Yam's 
friend. 


May 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Baby birds now learn to fly 
Green the earth and blue the 


sky. 


Flowers all in bright array 
Make ready for Memorial day. 


I Yam 


“You can’t keep a sweet potato 
forever. You have to eat it,” an- 
swered Joey. 

“Alaybe mother knows a way to 
keep it forever,” said Judy. The 
two children took turns carrying the 
sweet potato through the sunny 
field to their house. 

Mrs. Uppers did know a way in 
which Judy and Joey could keep the 
sweet potato. I Yam was glad. 

“We cannot keep the sweet po- 
tato forever, but we can keep it in 
the house at least all winter,” said 
Mrs. Uppers. 

“How?” cried the children. 

I Yam waited breathlessly. What 
were they going to do with her. It 
was a nice house, but I Yam did 
not want to remain in a potato box 
all winter. She would wrinkle and 
dry up. 

**All we have to do is set this fine 
sweet potato in water,” explained 
Mrs. Uppers, “and it will grow into 
a beautiful plant for everyone to 
admire.” 

The two children were delighted 
although they could not imagine 
how mother was going to make | 
Yam into a plant. 

And neither did little I Yam 
know. 


But mother knew. 


She sent Joey for the blue bowl 
in the cupboard. Judy filled the 
bow! with water and the children 
placed it in the sunshine on the 
window sill in the kitchen. 


“Now,” said Mrs. Uppers as she 
took a knife in her hand, “I will 
cut a tiny piece off the sweet petato 
so that it can stand straight up in 
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the bowl. Then each day you will 
water it.” 

“What will happen” asked the 
children. I Yam wondered too. 
Mother told the children they would 
have to wait and see. So little I 
Yam nestled down into the blue 
bowl and waited too. 

Judy and Joey watched the po- 
tato every day and gave it water 
whenever it needed it. I Yam was 
quite contented. 

One day Joey discovered white 
sprouts in the bottom of the bowl. 
Mother explained those were the 
roots of the wonderful plant to 
come. 

Both Judy and Joey wanted to 
be the first to see I Yam become a 
plant. But no matter how often 
during the day the two children 
looked at their growing sweet po- 
tato, the first one to see I Yam be- 


come a beautiful plant was I Yam 
herself. 

It happened one morning. Little 
I Yam awakened, yawned and 
stretched and then looked at her- 
self. There she was filled with lovely 
green leaves and stems. 

“Oh, mother,” shouted the chil- 
dren, “how beautiful the sweet 
potato is!” 

That made little I Yam very 
happy. Each day more leaves grew 
and I Yam _ became lovelier to 
behold. 

What a wonderful thing to hap- 
pen to the lonely little sweet potato 
I Yam. 

Now If you want to see how 
beautiful little I Yam grew just ask 
your mother to let you set a sweet 
potato to grow in your own house. 

AND THEN JUST WAIT AND 
SEE! 


Charla and the Wrens 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


One day when Charla walked 
out to the mailbox, she found it 
open and a pile of small twigs lay, 
inside. 

“T wonder if the mailman is try- 
ing to play a trick on us,” she 
thought. 

She brushed the twigs out of the 
mailbox, closed it, and walked out 
to the barn where her father was 
working. 

“Father,” she called, “I wonder 
if the mailman tried to play a trick 
on us)” 

“What makes you think he 
asked. 

“I just found twigs in the mail- 
box,” Charla replied. 

“Was the door of the mailbox 
open?” asked her father. 

“Yes, I guess he forgot to close 
it,” she answered. 

Father laughed, “I don’t believe 
the mailman put the twigs there, 
but I think Mrs. Wren is trying to 
find a home.” 

“Oh my,” Charla cried. “I 
brushed the twigs out of the box and 
closed the door. Now what will poor 
Mrs. Wren do?” 

“That is all right,” said father. 


“We have to use the mailbox, and 
Mrs. Wren won’t mind living some 
other place. If you will nail a can 
to the fence post maybe she will 
make her home there. Several years 
ago one even made a nest in the 
pocket of an old coat I had hanging 
on the garden gate.” 

Charla was looking out the barn 
door. She whispered for her father 
to look too. She pointed to a very 
small brown and gray bird hopping 
about on a low branch of the apple 
tree. It was singing a merry song. 

“Is that a wren?” she asked 
softly. 

Her father nodded, “See how it 
holds its little tail up?’ he said. 

Charla sneezed and the wren 
darted away. “Tell me more about 
it,” she begged. 

“Tl tell you what I can,” father 
said. “Wrens make their nests of 
sticks and straw in almost any shel- 
tered place. Mrs. Wren lays six or 
eight white eggs with pinkish brown 
spots on them.” 

“Are they helpful to us father?” 
she asked. 

“Oh yes, indeed. The wrens are 
the farmer’s friends because they 
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Silly Cat 


AVIS H. GRANT 


I have a yellow pussy cat 
Who sleeps the live-long day; 

When I am ready for my bed, 
That’s when he wants to play. 


He pulls the laces from my shoes, 
Prowls all about the house; 
He lets his ball bounce down the 

stairs, 
Pretends he’s caught a mouse. 


He cries and makes a dreadful 
fuss 
When I put out the light; 
Now isn’t he a funny cat 
To want to play at night? 


U.S.MaAIL 


eat very many insects that are 
harmful to the crops.” 

“Do you think they would like 
to have a bird house to make a 
nest in?” Charla asked. 

“Yes,” father replied. “Come 
with me to the work shop and we 
will make one now. We will make 
it very small and then only wrens 
can live in it.” 

“This is going to be fun,” laughed 
Charla. “I hope the wren family 
will move in right away.” 

Classroom Activities 

1. See if you can find a picture of 
a wren.’ Draw a picture of it and 
color it. 

2. Draw a picture of a wren 
house. Color it blue. 

3. Do you have a wren house in 
your yard? 
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A girl was standing there with a basket of radishes 


Wooden Shoe Town 


l. DYER KUENSTLER 


Tue minute Tina woke up she 
thought, “Something wonderful is 
going to happen today. What is it)”’ 

She rubbed her eyes and sat up. 
“I know, it’s Tulip Festival Day! 
I’m going to wear my Dutch cos- 
tume and help clean up the streets. 
So is my brother, Hendrik.” 

Tina slipped out of bed and ran 
to the window. She hoped it 
wouldn't rain. That would spoil 
all the fun. 

“Oh goodie,” she cried excitedly. 
“The sun is shining. It’s going to 
be a beautiful day.” 

She gave a happy sigh and dressed 
herself quickly. Today she combed 
her long curls into two braids and 
tied ribbons on the ends. Then she 
got out her money and counted it. 

“I’ve two dimes and two nickels 
to spend,” she reflected. “That 
ought to be enough.” 

Every year peddlers came to the 
festival selling balloons and toys. 


Tina usually bought a ballon, but 
this year she was going to buy a 
novelty toy. 

“Listen! That’s Hendrik going 
down to breakfast. I must hurry!” 

She tied the coins in a corner of 
her handkerchief and slipped it in 
her pocket. Then she opened the 
door and ran down the stairs after 
her brother. 


Tina was almost too excited to 
eat, but breakfast looked tempting. 
She ate a bowl of cereal and fruit, 
and when the things were cleared 
away, her mother told her to go 
outside and play for a while. 

Pretty tall tulips grew around 
their house, and more gay colored 
tulips nodded their heads all down 
the street, but this morning Tina 
didn’t even look at them. She 
watched the visitors drive to town 
to see the tulip festival. 


By and by a car stopped by the 


front path. “Is this the Wooden 
Shoe town?” asked the driver. 

“Yes,” Tina answered with a gay 
smile. “Go west until you reach 
the market-place.”’ 

As the car disappeared down the 
street Hendrik came to the front 
door. “Come on, Tina,” he cried. 
“It’s time we put on our costumes.” 

Tina ran into the house and raced 
up to her room. She got her cos- 
tume from the closet and put it on 
the bed. “It’s lovely,” she mur- 
mured, as she fingered the velvet 
waist. “My great-great-grand- 
mother wore a dress just like this 
when she came to America from 
Holland years and years ago.” 

When Tina was dressed she put 
on the pretty Dutch cap, and 
pushed her feet into the clumsy 
wooden shoes. 

“I mustn’t forget my money,” 
she thought, slipping the handker- 
chief into the bodice of her dress. 
Then she clattered down the stairs. 
Hendrik clattered down behind her. 

The noise brought their mother 
into the hall, and she looked them 
over. ‘‘Here are your pails,” she 
said. “‘Hendrik, that is a new broom. 
Be sure you sweep the streets 
clean! Last year we grown-ups did 
the cleaning, but this year you 
children are going to do the work.” 

Hendrik grinned and shouldered 
his broom and hurried out, for it 
was nearly time for the festival to 
start. Just then someone knocked 
on the back door. 

“Tina, see who it is,’ requested 
her mother. “I'll have to hurry, 
or I'll be late.” 

Tina opened the door a crack and 
saw a shabby looking girl standing 
there with a basket of radishes on 
her arm. 

“‘I—I grew them in our back gar- 
den,” she said, as she offered the 
radishes for sale. 

“Not today, thanks,” Tina an- 
swered impatiently, for she wanted 
to be off. 

*‘Nobody wants my radishes,” the 
girl said to herself. ‘“‘Everybody is 
in too much of a hurry!” 

“What did you say>” Tina asked. 

The girl flushed. “I have a little 
brother, a shut-in,” she explained, 
“and I promised to buy him a toy 
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at the festival—if I sold my ra- 
dishes.” 

She looked so sad that Tina got 
out her handkerchief and handed 
her a nickel. ‘‘Keep the radishes,” 
she said. ‘We have some in our 
back yard.” Tina shut the door 
quickly and ran through the house 
let herself out the front. 

The town was alive with excite- 
ment. People smiled and greeted 
each other loudly. ‘Hello, little 
Dutch girl,” the visitars called to 
Tina as she hurried by with the 
scrub-brush and pail. 

““Good-day,” Tina said politely, 
and smiled, but she didn’t feel just 
right as she sped through the 
crowded | streets. Somehow she 
couldn’t forget the little boy who 
couldn’t go to the festival. 

“The radish-girl won’t be able 
to buy a toy with a nickel,” Tina 
thought. “‘They all cost more than 
that. But maybe she’ll sell her 
radishes. I hope she does!” 

Then the band began to play and 
Tina’s blue eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement. She filled her pail with 
water, and got in line with the other 
children who were taking part in 
the pageant. And when the trum- 
pets blew, the Dutch boys and mai- 
dens clattered through the streets 
to the Market-place, cleaning up 
every speck of dirt with their pails 
and scrub-brushes. 

The visitors clapped and cheered, 
and the townsfolk cried, ‘Well 
done, children!” But somehow it 
didn’t seem quite so wonderful as 
Tina had expected it would be. 

Later, when the pageant was over, 
she realized that the wooden shoes 
had tired her feet. She sat on the 


steps of a small tulip park, to take 
them off, but before she did so she 
remembered the peddlers. 

She got out her handkerchief and 
counted her money. “I have twenty- 
five cents to spend,” she thought. 
“T must hurry back to the market- 
place or the best toys will be gone.” 
Tina forgot her aching feet and 
clattered back to the busy square 
to see what the peddlers had to sell. 

The travelling merchants were 
hawking their wares loudly to the 
children who surrounded them. Tina 
pushed her way from peddler_ to 
peddler. One sold fancy pins and 
buckles. His neighbor displayed tin 
cups, gay colored ribbons and hand- 
kerchiefs on his tray, and two other 
men sold nothing but chckwork 
toys. 

At first Tina decided to buy a tin 
doll that danced by clockwork. 
Then she saw the little music- 
boxes, and the peddler let her turn 
the handle to hear the pretty tune. 

“How much are the music—” 
she began. Then she notieed the 
walking donkey. It was painted 
grey with a stripe down its back, 
and it really walked by itself when- 
ever the peddler tilted his tray 
downhill. 

“Only twenty-five cents for this 
remarkable donkey,” cried the mer- 
chant. 

A number of children ran up to 
watch the donkey, and the radish- 
girl was with them. Tina noticed 
that she hadn’t sold her radishes. 

“Twenty-five cents this 
walking donkey,” the peddler re- 


Tina sat down to rest by the tulip park 
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peated, gazing at the radish-girl. 
““Are you interested in this remark- 
able toy?” 

“Yes, but I’ve only got a nickel,” 
she mumbled sadly and left the 
crowd. ‘Tina clattered after her. 

“ll buy four bunches of ra- 
dishes,” she cried, dropping two 
dimes into the girl’s hand and grab- 
bing up the wilting radishes. 

The girl hardly stopped to thank 
her. She ran back to the peddler, 
crying eagerly, “I'll buy a donkey.” 

“There you are, young lady,” 
replied the man. “That’s the last 
one I have left.” The girl wrapped 
the donkey in her handkerchief and 
put it in her basket, and started for 
home. 

‘How happy she looked,” thought 
Tina, “but now I have nothing but 
a nickel.” She gazed reluctantly at 
the peddlers, and then shuffled 
toward the balloon man. She’d buy 
a balloon. Five of the Dutch girls 
were buying balloons. She’d join 
them. 

When Tina had bought a big red 
balloon, her friends noticed the 
radishes. ‘“‘Let’s eat them,” they 
cried. 

Tina washed the radishes at the 
drinking fountain and handed them 
around. When they were all gone, 
the band started to play again, and 
Tina and the other Dutch girls 
marched arm in arm along the street 
waving their gay balloons in the air. 

. “This is more fun than if I had 
bought the walking donkey,” Tina 
reflected. ‘“Tulip festival is a won- 
derful time!’’ 
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Gray Dog, the Wolf 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Gray Dog, eldest of the tim- 
ber wolf pups, was born in April 
far North in Snow still 
lay on the shady sides of the moun- 
and the 


Canada. 


tains, nights were cold. 


When the sun shone, the five wolf 


cubs yelped and tumbled in* the 
mouth of the the spruce 
woods. But mother soon taught 
them to wait quietly when they 
were hungry. 


den in 


Before they were half weaned, 
Gray Wolf was watching keenly as 
father sniffed at holes or 
helped mother run down the rab- 
bits. This wild northern world was 
one in which keen wits were very 
necessary. 

By August when the brooks ran 
pink with salmon come upstream 


mouse 


4 


\ 


to spawn, the whole family made a 
fishing trip, following the stream 
banks. If a black bear or a grizzly 
was in fishing, there was always a 
chance that some fish might land 
high and dry on the bank that the 
bears might forget and leave. Father 
and mother, though, waded right 
into the pools, shoulder deep, with 
their heads clear under when they 
saw the salmon coming thick, and 
some way they managed to snap 
their jaws shut on many a good 
fish. But when Gray Dog tried it, 
holding his head under water, he 
only choked, and had to give it up. 

A few weeks after the salmon 
run, the wolf family climbed a 
mountain ridge to watch the goats. 
These white bearded mountain goats 


The whole family made a fishing trip 


would stand on the edge of a cliff 
watching, and never moving a 
mus¢le, while Father and Mother 
Wolf and the pups tried to slip on 
the mountain meadow where tho 
young goats kicked their heels. If 
only they could get one of the little 
fellows to stray away from their 
mothers! But always one of the 
old ones gave the alarm, and away 
they would all clamber, leaping to 
rocks so steep the wolf family could 
not follow. 

No matter at this time of year, 
there were endless numbers of snow- 
shoe rabbits, whole wide furred 
feet did them no good on dry 
ground. ‘There were also mice and 
chipmunks, and the pups were fat. 

Once Gray Dog yapped with 
pleasure at sight of a porcupine 
that clung to a tree trunk gnawing 
the bark. Here seemed an easy 
catch! Gray Dog crept softly till 
he was directly beneath the foot of 
the tree. But then his keen mind 
began to ask, why did the porcupine 
just keep on singing, unafraid? And 
why did the quill pig suddenly look 
so much larger, as its quills rose 
with a clack? Then he remembered 
how mother had always left porcu- 
pines strictly alone. There must 
be a reason. 

That autumn the wolf family 
passed a string of beaver dams. 
They saw marten watching from 
high tree tops. They saw a herd 
of caribou swimming across a river, 
with a very forest of antlers rising 
above their heads. And sometimes 
at night Gray Wolf stared, amazed, 
at the crackling bright lights in the 
sky to the north. The world was 
full of wonders for a wolf pup. 

Once Father Wolf followed an 
Indian trapper for miles, but came 
back almost smiling, and for the 
next few days, every time Gray 
Wolf would think he had found a 
tasty bit of rabbit, father would 


say no—no deep in his_ throat. 
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Wolf cubs always obey. Then 
father would tiptoe softly near the 


‘baited trap, sniffing carefully, only 


to back off with ruff raised at the 
man-taint. 

As the snows came, father always 
led the way, in his tireless stiff- 
legged way, breasting aside the soft 
whiteness. Mother showed the pups 
how to follow exactly in their foot- 
steps, even though the little fellows 
had to leap. Usually they were 
bade to wait in some hidden den, 
but at times they were allowed to 
co hunting too, especially when 
they crossed the mountains. Father 
would break trail for hours, and as 
they followed in his footsteps, they 
made a trail in which the snow was 
packed down perhaps a foot deep. 
Gray Dog leaped along as gay as if 
dancing. 

But now the lighter snowshoe 
rabbits scampered off on their furry 
feet where no wolf could follow. 
Now with nights of bitter cold, and 
all the smaller creatures hidden by 
the snow—except the porcupines, 
Gray Wolf’s sides were hollow and 
he was always hungry. At times 
they found a few grouse hens hiding 
beneath the fir trees. Once father 
dug out a fat marmot. And ptarmi- 
gan made them an_ occasional 
chicken dinner. But Gray Wolf 
often hurt with hunger. 

Then he began to sense that 
something big was afoot. One 
night of freezing wind when they 


had denned up together beneath a 
snow bank, a lean ribbed old wolf 
had tried to join them. 

Next day father led them quietly 
to where they could watch a group 
of moose. They had trampled the 
snow down beneath the branches of 
the spruce trees, and pawed away 
the snow where they might still find 
tall grasses to browse upon. But 
the lean old wolf would not wait: 
he made a rush when he saw a 
moose that had started off by it- 
self. He came back limping and 
moaning, his gray sides ripped by 
the sharp hoofs of the moose. Gray 
Wolf stared as he put two and two 
together. 

Though now there wasn’t so 
much as a grouse hen, father waited 
till, days later, the moose had eaten 
all their grouse and started to move 
on. The snow now lay eight feet 
deep, and the heavy moose moved 
slowly through the drifts. But 
when they were gone, Father Wolf 
started after in his tireless fashion, 
mother following in his footsteps, 
or taking her turn at breaking trail. 
And now the family was joined by 
another, and then another family of 
timber wolves. Between them they 
made quite a pack. But where the 
moose had gone into the snow neck 
deep, the wolves still packed down 
a trail along which they could move 
fairly swiftly. And Gray Wolf's 
spine prickled with excitement as 
he began to understand. 


Just Think! The Ant 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


The ant is a tiny, slender- 
waisted creature that has six legs 
and two long slender feelers, or 
antennas. By these the ant smells, 
feels its way about and finds food. 
Now fancy such a tiny creature be- 
ing as neat as you! When you get 
up in the morning you always bathe 
your face and hands and comb your 
hair. Now the ant has no hair to 


comb, so just think! As soon as she 
wakes, slie makes her toilet by 
cleaning her antennae! She combs 
and brushes them with her two front 
legs! And just think! Sometimes 
an ant may live as long as seventeen 
years! But ants are allowed by 
their colony to live only if they are 
useful. The law of ant life is se- 


vere: work or die! 
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The moose herd as a whole they 
did not attack. They waited till 
one of the huge beasts—big enough 
to make them all a feast—lagged 
behind. This old fellow was not 
able to keep up with the rest. Per- 
haps he had been injured. In a way 
the law of the wild is merciless, but 
in another way it is really kind, for 
if the injured moose were unable to 
keep going, something was bound to 
put him out of his misery. Quick 
death or slow starvation! 

It was team work, Gray Wolf 
noted, that brought down the moose. 
Surrounding him and working all 
together, they did what not the 
strongest wolf could have done 
alone. And they had their meat for 
days to come. 

But at last the days of big game 
hunting were over. With spring 
Gray Dog found, of a moonlight 
night, a wilderness that rang with 
wild music. The music of young 
wolves calling to their mates, and 
the ringing calls that answered 
sometimes from far away. Some 
day Gray Dog would be one of the 
singers, he would sit with his muzzle 
pointed at the moon and utter his 
glad call. And once he had found 


his mate, he would be faithful to 
her all his life. He would hunt for 
her and fight for her and help her 


make a snug home in the wilderness. 


For that is the way of the timber 
wolf, 
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A Vesper Song 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ne AR the edge of Mystery 
Meadow there was a spot where 
hundreds of clover plants grew 
thick and tall. The hush of evening 
lay over the meadow, as if Mother 
Nature had placed a finger to her 
lips, thus asking everybody and 
everything to be quiet for a time. 
The hush reminded one of the 
quietness in a church just before the 
roll of organ notes called people to 
worship. And then, from among the 
clover plants, a little brown-backed 
singer flew to a fence post and after 
shaking each tiny brown feather 
into place, lifted his dark head and 
poured forth a sweet vesper song. 

The song was not merry and 
rollicking, but was soft and clear 
and sweet — a song of praise and 
thanks to the All-Father for a dayof 
joy and happiness. 

His first notes would have re- 
minded you of the sweet tones of the 
sweetest - toned violin that you had 
ever heard. Not that you would 


have thought that it was a violin. 
You would have known that no 
violin in the world could be made 
to send forth such sweet sounds as 
those that came through the air 
over meadow and pasture. 

The singer sat on the fencepost 
and turned his little brown head 
this way and that as if to make 
sure that all Mother Nature’s chil- 
dren would be giving attention while 
he sang the second part to the 
evening song of praise. 

His suit was of brown feathers 
streaked with black, and two white 
feathers edged his tail. He looked 
very dignified as he threw up his 
head and sang the second part to 
his vesper song. So while all nature 
pauses to listen to his sweet hymn 
of praise, we will try to become a 
Mttle better acquainted with the 
little singer. 

Little Vesper Sparrow’s home was 
on the ground under a bunch of red 
clover blossoms. The dark green 


leaves of the clover plant spread 
themselves over the precious home 
as if they would ever protect it* 
from the soft warm raindrops which 
fell silently. 

Vesper Sparrow loved Mystery 
Meadow. It was so pleasant to live 
among the clover and other sweet- 
scented blossoms. The notes of the 
meadow birds and insects flooded 
the place with music. It was a lovely 
place — a world all green above and 
below, with the blue sky and sun- 
shine and star-shine over it all. 

Vesper Sparrow and his little mate 
had chosen that spot for their home 
some weeks before. Their little nest 
of dried grass, weeds, and bark was 
lined with fine grass and hair. In 
this nest were five bluish-white 
eggs, spotted with brown. 

The days did not seem long to 
Mrs. Vesper Sparrow as she sat 
quietly on the nest, keeping the 


eggs warm, for she had many 
visitors. 


First there were Mr. and Mrs, 
Bumblebee who told her with pride 
that if it were not for them, Farmer 
John would have no red clover 
seed. They were the only insects 
that had tongues long enough to 
reach the nectar in red clover blos- 
soms, and at the same time, scatter 
pollen among the flowers. 

Then they told her of their little 
home in the bank where Mrs. Mouse 
had lived the year before. Mrs. 
Sparrow was interested to hear 
about the little honeypot that Mrs. 
Bumblebee filled with honey to eat 
while she was fixing her nest. 

“And I sit on my eggs to keep 
them warm, just as you do,” the 
bee told her. “‘Only I don’t have to 
sit on them as long as you do. My 
eggs hatch in four or five days.” 

One day a bird flew across the 
clover patch, singing a bubbling, 
rollicking song. He was singing of a 
little grass nest among the butter- 
cups. Mrs. Sparrow knew by his 
striking suit of black and white and 
yellow that the singer was Mr. 
Bobolink. He did not stop to visit 
with her, but kept singing of five 
grayish-white eggs spotted with 
brown, and of the little olive-brown 
mate who was hidden by the yellow 
buttercups while she kept the pre- 
cious eggs warm. 
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One evening, just after Mr. Spar- 
row had finished his vesper song, 
and Mrs. Sparrow had settled down 
on her eggs for the night, she heard 
a long, loud trill in the grass near 
by. Peeping between the grassy 
stalks she saw Mr. Toad sitting 
under a clover plant. Just beyond 
him was Mrs. Toad. They were on 
their way to the brook to deposit 
their eggs in the shallow water, 
they told her. And, after a few 
moments, they hopped on. And so 
summer days passed. 

And then, one day, there were 
five baby birds in that nest among 
the clover blossoms. How happy 
Mr. Vesper Sparrow was then. He 
was so happy that he could not 
sleep. In the dead of night, when all 
the other little meadow people 
were resting in their cozy homes, 


Mr. Vesper Sparrow could be seen 
fluttering in the moonlight air sev- 
enty-five feet above his nest, singing 
as gay and rollicking a song as Mr. 
Bobolink had ever sung. 

When the five baby birds grew a 
little older, Mother and Father 
Sparrow were kept so busy hunting 
grasshoppers and other insects with 
which to fill five little mouths, that 
they were glad to rest when night 
came. And by the time those five 
hungry babies were ready to leave 
the nest, there seemed to be no 
grasshoppers left in Farmer John’s 
meadow. So when the little ones had 
learned to fly, the whole family had 
to go to the pasture to live, while 
Farmer John cut the tall clover 
plants and stored them in the barn 
for Daisy, the cow, to eat in the 
winter. 


The Downfall 
of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Tuere was a lot of talk going 
around, about Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
the minister of Flowerland. It 
seemed that the Reverend Jack was 
not all that a minister should be. 

The Purple Violet knew most 
about it. She lived at the foot of 
Jack’s pulpit, however, there were 
some things she hadn’t been able 
to figure out. She whispered her 
discovery to the Primrose, who 
whispered it to the Chicory, who 
whispered it to the Blue Aster. At 
last it was all over Flowerland. 

Unlike most ministers, the Rev- 
erend Jack never allowed any mem- 
ber of his flock to come near his 
altar. He had cast disapproving 
looks in the direction of the Purple 
Violet, for he knew she was entirely 
too near. 

Each fortnight he delivered his 
sermon to his flock. Each time he 
told the Wild Rose that she was 
becoming much too wild. He told 
the Lady’s Slipper that just because 
she wore beautiful pink slippers, was 
no reason that she should go dancing 
all over the woodland. He told the 


Yellow Dandelion that she was hav- 
ing too much fun sending her fuzz 
flying all over everywhere. He told 
the poor little Arbutus that she 
was taking up too much space 
trailing all over the ground as she 
did. He said further, that no plant 
had a right to live who had thorns 
so sharp as the Purple Thistle. 
The tiny Forget-me-not, who was 
so proud of her fragrance was told 
that her odor made anything near, 
sick. There just wasn’t a good 
thing that Reverend Jack said about 
his Flowerland flock. 

The Star-flowers refused to listen. 
They shut up tight during the day 
and opened only at night. 

That’s why all the flowers joined 
together and determined to get to 
the bottom of the Violet’s tale. 
They must have proof, so they told 
the Purple Violet to keep her yellow 
eye on Reverend Jack every minute 
of the day. 

She watched him very carefully 
as he stood straight as a yellow 


stick, in his green pulpit, with his 


And then, one day, Jack Frost 
came from his home in the North- 
land and touched the leaves of the 
maples and birches, turning them 
to red and gold. He waved his wand 
and all the little insects rushed to 
their homes and closed the doors. 
Then Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow knew 
that it was time for them to be on 
their way to the Southland where 
Jack Frost did not dare to come. 

And so it was that when Farmer 
John came out on his porch that 
night, there was no little brown 
songster to sing the evening vesper 
hymn. The farmer gave a soft sigh, 
but the next moment he smiled. 
He knew that when spring came 
again, Little Vesper Sparrow would 
return to send forth his evening 


song of praise and thanksgiving. 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


reddish, white-striped flappy ‘‘sound- 
ing board,”’ overhead. 

A bee flew near the Purple Violet. 
She liked his friendly buzzing. She 
was glad to give him some pollen- 
dust, just as most of the flowers 
were. The Honeysuckle always 
gave him her sweet nectar to make 
bee-bread for his queen. 

When the bee had finished his 
visit with the Violet, he flew up to 
the Reverend Jack’s pulpit and lit 
on the ledge. The Violet was 
watching ever so closely. The bee 
disappeared — every foot of him! 
He hadn’t flown away — the violet 
was very sure of that. He could 
have gone out the back-side of the 
pulpit. No. By turning her little 
head, the Violet could see on all 
sides of the pulpit. What could 
have happened to that bee? 

The woodland is full of gnats. 
They don’t do any real harm. One 
came flying by and she too, lit on 
Jack’s pulpit ledge. The Violet 
watched again and just as with the 
bee, the gnat disappeared. Where 
did that gnat go? 

The Violet shook the yellow 
Strangle-weed, coiled around the 
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bottom of Jack’s pulpit like a yellow 
yarn. The Strangle-weed drew him- 
self up tighter. The Violet shook 
her head. Jack-in-the-Pulpit was 
much too large to be strangled. 
There was thunder over the wood- 
land. A streak of lightning flashed. 
A breeze began to blow. Very soon 
the breeze became a wind—a hard 
wind. The trees swayed, the bushes 
rustled, the rain began to come 
down in sheets. The Wild Pinks 
and the Buttercups beat against 
the ground. The poor Purple Vio- 
let was almost cut from her stem. 
She managed to get her head up 
just in time to see the Reverend 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit fall to the ground 


—Jack, pulpit, sounding board and 
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all! Broken 
ground. 

The next morning, the wind had 
stopped blowing. The rain wasn’t 
coming down any more. The wood- 
land was quiet. The flowers looked 


off even with the 


clean with their freshly washed 
faces. Some might have grown a 


tiny bit because of the helpful 
drinks of water. 

The Purple Violet felt a weight 
against her leaves. It was the 
Reverend Jack lying there, with- 
ered and broken, his pulpit split 
wide open! 

The Purple Violet would never 
forget the sight, but not because of 
Jack. She had lost faith in him. 
She hadn’t cared for him for a long 
time. It was something else. It 


Granddaddy Frog 


LILLIE M. 


There was once a frog who 
was born, as probably you were, in 
America. But he did not remain 
there. Instead, he went te England 
and there we are going to find him 
in his old age. 

Perhaps you wonder how he got 
so far from home. Frogs are good 
sw mmers, it is true, but you may 
ask how one could paddle his way 
clear Atlantic Ocean. 
Well, we shall soon find out. He 
is sitting by an English pond, our 
Granddaddy Frog, at this very mo- 
ment. And a group of little frogs, 
squatting in a circle around him, 
are asking for a story. 


across the 


“Very well,” says Granddaddy, 
“1 will tell you the story of my life. 
And a very remarkable life it has 
been. I’m going to begin at the be- 
ginning when | was nothing but a 
tadpole.” 

“What is a tadpole?” asked a 
little frog. 

“Of all the dumb questions!” 
said Granddaddy Frog, impatiently. 
“Why, all of you were once tad- 
poles yourselves.” 

The little frogs looked wonder- 
ingly at each other. 

“You were then shaped more like 
boats or fishes than frogs,” their 
grandfather went on. ‘“‘So was I. 


JORDAN 


I had no legs but I had fins instead, 
to help me swim. And a long tail. 
It was a rudder to steer with.” 

The young frogs stared curiously 
at Granddaddy’s broad, plump fig- 
ure. They could see no tail or fins 
tucked in anywhere. 

“Of course, I lost those baby 
things,’ explained Granddaddy, 
“when I stopped being a tadpole. 
One winter I had nothing special 
to do so I went to sleep in the mud 
beneath a pond and let some legs 
grow. Two pairs of them.” 

“What a funny thing to do!” 
giggled the little frogs. 

“Not at all,” said Granddaddy, 
frowning. “‘I was going to use them 
in the spring. For then I could 
jump about from land to water as 
every frog likes to do. Of course, 
tadpoles have to stay in the water 
all the time.” 


The Pancake 
Mix a pancake, 
Stir a pancake, 
Pop it in the pan; 


Fry the pancake, 
Toss the pancake, — 
Catch it if you can. 
—Christina Georgina Rossetti 


was the sight of all those insects, 
bees, flies, gnats — her friends — 
piled there at the foot of Jack’s 
pulpit, and all of them dead. 

It might have been rainwater 
dropping from the Purple Violet’s 
yellow eye, then again it might have 
been tears. 

Those bees and gnats had fallen 
off the ledge, down the slippery in- 
side of the pulpit to the bottom. 
None could possibly climb back up. 
They had died there. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit had stood up 
taller than many of the woodland 
flowers, but really he was the lowest 
That was the end of 
Reverend Jack - in - the - Pulpit in 
Flowerland. 


of them all. 


“But, Granddaddy, how did it 
happen that you came to England? 
If you had twenty pairs of legs they 
wouldn’t have got you across the 
ocean.” 

“T flew,” answered Granddaddy, 
proudly. “I was sent for to help 
win the war.” 

“Oh, how strange!” gasped the 
little frogs. “Did you go about 
killing soldiers>”’ 

*‘Another silly question,” scolded 
Granddaddy. “No, I came to help 
save the lives of soldiers. That’s 
why I was given a place in an air- 
plane. A lot of us American and 
Canadian frogs took off from an air- 
port in New Foundland. We were 
needed by the doctors in England 
to try experiments on, so they could 
learn how to cure a strange disease 
the soldiers had taken in the jungle. 
We helped the doctors find reme- 
dies for them. But it was a danger- 
ous business for us frogs. I am one 
of the few that came through alive. 
But I’m tired talking now.” Two 
of the old frog’s eyelids were drop- 
ping over his eyes. Soon the other 
pair would cover them completely, 
and Granddaddy Frog would be 
fast asleep. 

The little frogs, tired of sitting 
still so long, started a contest to 
see who could, in one leap, land on 
a lily pad in the middle of the pond. 
As to their ever having been with- 
out any legs themselves, they could 
not believe that to be really true. 
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The Poetry Corner 


In Our Orchard 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I went down to our orchard 
And please: guess what I found, 
I found a soft pink carpet 
Covering all the ground. 


A pale pink fairy carpet 
Under our old peach tree, 
And while I was standing there 
It shook its head at me. 


O, I was glad that I found 
A pale pink carpet on the ground! 


Memorial Day Parade 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


f like to watch the big parade 
Memorial Day each year, 
The tramp, tramp, tramp of 
marching feet 
Is music to my ear. 


And when I see our country’s flag 
Is being carried by 

! am so proud I swell my chest 
And hold my head up high. . 


Then when a drum-corps or a band 
Strikes up a lively air 

{ can’t keep still, but laugh and sing 
The while the music’s there. 


But every time the soldiers pass 
This truth is brought to me-- 
They’re honoring the men who died 

To keep our country free. 


What the Basket Brought 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I made a May-day basket 
To hang on mother’s door. 
"Twas filled with purple violets 
Till it was brimming o'er. 


I knew those timid little flowers 
Would in their own shy way 
Tell mother they were sent with love 

To brighten her May-day. 


And with the loving message she 
Would find a breath of spring 
Fresh from the violet-covered glade, 

Where now the robins sing. 


Our Apple Tree 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I never saw a lovelier sight 
Than our old apple tree, 

For every branch is full of blooms, 
As full as it can be. 


Each little blossom wears a blush, 
For it’s been kissed by May 

Until its cheeks are like a maid’s 
Upon her wedding day. 


In all its beauty there it stands 
Where passersby can see, 

And wonder at its loveliness, 
So like a melody. 


Trees Were Made for Children 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Do you know the reason 

Why the trees were made? 
They are for the children 

And all who love their shade, 


They are made for Gypsies 

Who camp by them at night. 
They are made for poets 

And all who love their sight. 


Trees are living pictures 
You're welcome to enjoy; 

Trees were made for artists 
And every girl and boy. 


They were made for squirrels 
For lambs and lowing herds, 
For horses, pigs and chickens 
For ducks and geese and birds. 


They are for the wild things 
A place for shade and rest, | 
But mostly for the children: 
It’s they who love them best! 


The Year's At the Spring 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing: 

The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his Heaven 

All's right with the world! 

— Robert Browning 
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Willy's Toes 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


My toes got tired of shoes today. 
They said to me, “Now, Willy, 
We'd like to get outside and 
stretch.” 
And I said, ‘‘Don’t be silly! 


It isn’t time for bare feet yet! 
Why, winter’s hardly over.” 
And they said, “See that green grass 
there, 
And see that purple clover. 


And see that bluebird on the wire 
Making it go ‘jiggle’?” 

So then I loosened up my shoes 
And let my bare toes wiggle. 


And they said, “‘Doesn’t this feel 
good? 
Don’t you like it, Willy)” 
“Of course I like it, toes,” TI said. 
“Of course! Don’t be so silly!” 


Mrs. Hen Cleans House 


SHEILA STINSON 


One bright morning in the month 
of May 

Mrs. Hen woke at break of day, 

She made some pancakes and put 
on the pot, 

And soon the coffee was nice and 


hot. 


Calling her chicks she said, 
“Children dear, 

You all know what happens this 
time of year, 

Go ask Mrs. Duck and little gray 
Mouse 

If they'll come and help us clean 
our house.” 


**Mrs. Goose is kind so ask her too, 

When we have lots of help we soon 
get through.” 

How they scrubbed and swept and 
polished then 

Before you could turn ’round Mrs. 
Red Hen 


Told the ladies they could lay down 
their brooms 

*Cause everything shined in all the 
rooms. 

Then they all sat down and had 
cakes and tea, 

And laughed and gossiped ‘til the 
clock struck three. 
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Mother’s Day 
Handkerchief Folder 
AKE a piece of white drawing 
paper 814 inches long and 4'/ 
inches wide. Fold up from the bot- 
tom of the paper about 2% inches. 


Hapkerchief Folder 


Tie sides with ribbon or 
that handkerchief can be slipped in. 
On the part that you fold up draw 
or paint a design on such as a bas- 
ket of flowers or cut from a maga- 
zine a pretty colored picture and 
paste this on. 


yarn so 


You can find very pretty designs 
in seed catalogues or on old birth- 
day cards. 

Have the children purchase a 
pretty hanky for mother and fold 
it nicely so that it will look pretty 
in the folder. This makes a nice gift 
for mother on Mother’s day. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Word Picture Association Game 

Have the children save the card- 
board from the back of tablets. Pre- 
tend to have a pet shop, clothing 
store, zoo, toy shop, etc. Have 
children draw individual items from 
the respective store, and print the 
name of the illustration. A child is 
chosen to go shopping at the store. 
He may purchase as many items as 
he can read. Adjectives may also 
be added to the names of the items, 
and phonics drill may incor- 


porated by having children pro- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 

We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 


how you solved a_ teaching 
problem, how you are exrpress- 
ing new ideas in developing 
the regular subjects of the 
course of study. — 
Manuscripts should be 
typed; if seasonal, submitted 
three months in advance. For 
all contributions used we will 
send one dollar upon publi- 
cation. 
Address: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


nounce words that begin with the 
same sound as the item purchased. 
—EVELYN ANN FEFER 
**Let’s Pretend Spelling 
Words Stories”’ 

URING the spelling lesson | 
have found it very profitable to de- 
vote a short period at which time 
the children are given an opportun- 
ity to tell an imaginary story using 
the spelling words of the day. The 
list of words are written on the 
blackboard, and the story teller 
points to the respective word as he 
uses it in his story. 

In this way word usage and a 
chance to use vivid imagination are 
enjoyably incorporated into the 
spelling lesson. 

—EVELYN ANN FEFER 


~ Interest in Spelling 

PELLING, which has often 
seemed a “bug bear” to my former 
Grade II class, is the subject they 
take most interest in this year. To 
keep up their interest—and this 
| make a little booklet, suit- 
able for each month in which they 
write the weekly test. In October 
I made our booklets in the shape of 
pumpkins, I drew a pumpkin vine 


does 


along the base of the bulletin board 
and pinned the pumpkins on the 
vine. All worked hard to have a 
perfect score, or at least to have 
each succeeding page better than 
that of the previous week, for they 
all wanted to have a nice pumpkin 
to take home for Hallowe’en. | 
used Santas for December, Snow- 
men for January, have Valentine 
Hearts ready for February, Sham- 
rocks for March, I plan to have 
Bunnies for April, and Flowers for 
May and June. 

—SISTER AGNES VERONICA 

Extra Number Practice 


For extra practice ia number 
work combinations I find the fol- 
lowing interesting to the children, 
and helpful. I calcimined a wooden 
box about 12 x 18 blue to represent 
water, and in the box I put a num- 
ber of paper fish, on each side of 
which I printed a number combi- 
nation, I got a few small sticks for 
fishing rods and attached string to 
them, and to each string I tied a 
small rectangular magnet, the mag- 
net attracted the fish by a staple 
which I put in the mouth of each 
fish, and groups of children even 
at play time enjoy fishing. We call 
it our ““Number Fish-pond.” Those 
who are unable to name their fish, 
that is, give the correct answer to 
the combination on the fish must 
put it back into the water. The 


one having the greatest number of 


| make severad fish hav- 
ing the same combination. 
—SISTER AGNES VERONICA 


fish wins. 


Mountain Climbing 

VARY the use of this little 
plan as I find it stimulates interest 
in number work, spelling, health, 
and in fact in almost any subject. 
I have a high hill or mountain 
drawn on a large sheet of cardboard, 
with little paths marked on it. I 
have the children’s pictures, just 
the faces, pinned around the base 
of the mountains. If we are having 
a test interest is heightened if I 
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say, “This will be a Mountain 
Climbing test.” The top of the 
mountain is a perfect test, and the 
pictures are moved up to the top, 
the others are moved according to 
their merit. All kinds of suggestions 
are offered by the children, so the 
use of this is quite interesting to 
me. Someone suggested drawing 
what he imagined he could see from 
the top of the mountain, this proved 
an occupation for many during 
those few minutes which are some- 
times wasted while waiting for 
slower pupils to finish some al- 
lotted work. 

—SISTER AGNES VERONICA 


Fun With Toys 


i EARLY fall when our main 
objective in the first grade is build- 
ing a readiness for reading, we hold 
a toy show. Each child in the room 
brings his favorite toy to school. 
We use them in many ways when 
the show is over. During the lan- 
guage and reading periods the shy 
child feels greater confidence when 
standing before the group to tell a 
story or two about a toy if the 
familiar object is in his hand. We 
have fun guessing which toy name 
rhymes with a word called aloud 
by the teacher as: fall ball; 
coat boat; frog 
train, ete. 


dog; rain 

Discussions and obser- 
vation of various toy shapes help 
us when we draw them for a toy 
book for our library. The teacher 
prints the toy name below the il- 
lustration in the book. We learn 
about opposite like big, little, rough, 
smooth, hard, soft and old and 
new as we increase our vocabulary 
while playing with the toys. We 
have fun counting them as they 
are placed in groupings, 
those a boy or girl would like best, 
all those of the same color, ete. 
Some days we tell make-believe 
stories about a chosen toy belong- 
ing to another child. Before the 
toys finally go home we have pa- 
rades, play store and make up 
simple riddles about them. Some 
stay on for weeks before the desire 
to carry them away is felt. I find 
this device an invaluable one for 
helping to bridge the 
the 


various 


gap between 
iter freedom of the kinder- 


garten and the more formal routine 
required in the first grade when we 
are ready to learn to read. 

—Esma Hackelt 


Dish Gardens 
Disu gardens provide cheer 


and interest to the schoolroom, be- 
sides furnishing means of develop- 
ing originality and artistic ability. 
Introduce a tiny one on your desk, 
and your pupils will want to try 
their own. 

For the foundation, 
ator dishes, 


use refriger- 
baking tins, serving 
trays, or shallow flower bowls, the 
gardens gauged to the size and type 
of dish. Home-made containers 
may be fashioned by mixing one 
part water-proof cement with one 
part white sand. 
shape. 


Dab roughly into 
Do not give too much ef- 


Tix 


Complete Instructions on 
Finger Print Decoration of 
TRAYS 
BOXES 


BOOK-ENDS 
BASKETS 
PANELS 
SCREENS 


and uses 


smart, decorative craft projects. 
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fort to symmetrical lines; an un- 
even outline is good. 

Line the dish with small stones, 
pebbles and builder’s cement. Fill 
in with sand, gravel earth, ac- 
cording to the type of vegetation 
to be grown. For cactus, for ex- 
ample, you will want sand, and will 
use no moisture-holding covering. 
For thirsty plants, a covering of 
moss, lichen, or grass is desirable. 
For dwarf trees, earth thinly cov- 
ered with fine gravel is best. 
seed will give a good 


Lawn 
“meadow.” 

be landscape, 
mountains, tiny streams, woodland, 
desert. Vegetation may be dwarf 
trees, heather, ferns, arborvitae, ivy. 
Bulbs may be used, in which case a 
large required, the 


The garden may 


dish is dish 


placed in the dark for the usual 
time needed for bulbs. 
(Turn lo Page 63) 


Learn all there is to know about 
Finger Painting 


its origin, techniques, 
in this brand-new, interest- 


ing, just-published booklet! 


FINGER-TIP MAGIC 


Pictures and text give complete ex- 
planations of finger, hand, and arm 
technique — strokes, patterns, designs — 
panels, 


backgrounds, fine details — 


Yours 


by return mail for only 25c. Send today! 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. @ 


Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YO U, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are inviled to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: I am a fifth and sixth grade teacher 
and am really distressed at the lack of vocabu- 
lary among my pupils. They seem satisfied to 
use any old trite word and they fall down on 
all their vocabulary tests. Can you suggest 
a book that will help both me and my children? 


Answer: I certainly will—there is a 1944 book called 
“Improving Your Vocabulary and Spelling” by 
Ketchum-Greene, published by Noble and Noble, 
N. Y. It offers a wide assortment of appealing units 
that have all been tested in actual classroom practice. 
It also provides exercises for practice in developing 
skill in using new words. In fact, the complete theory 
of the book is to help the pupil to improve himself. 


Question: I’m a bit at a loss to know just what 
phonic rules my children should know by the 
fourth grade. Will you help me out? 


Answer: I think the following concepts should be 
acquired by your children: 

1. They should learn the effect a diacritical mark 
has upon a vowel by observing its effect upon a vowel 
in a known word. 

2. That when there are two vowels in a word of 
one syllable, the first vowel often has its natural 
sound or a long sound. The other vowel is silent. 

3. That when there is only one vowel in a word, that 
vowel almost always has a short sound. 

4. That when a vowel has the sound of its name 
that is called the long sound or natural sound of the 
vowel. 

5. That sometimes “‘y” is used as a vowel. It may 
have either a long sound or a short sound. 

6. That a silent vowel may occur as follows: (a) Im- 
mediately following another vowel, or (b) it may occur 
at the end of the word. 


Question: Will you please tell me where I can 
get the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary? Don’t 
you think all children should be drilled upon 
these words? 


Answer: Yes, indeed. If a pupil fails to acquire a 
sight vocabulary, he fails in his work in reading. I 
should recommend the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary, 
for all children of remedial groups who need them. 
They may be found in a little pamphlet published by 


Silver Burdett, Boston, called ‘Skills and Drills” by 
Dr. House. They were also published in the “Ele- 
mentary School Journal XXXVI,” Feb. 1936, 456-460. 


Question: Do you think that all children 
should be made to memorize the same poem? 


Answer: Ask your children, they will give you the 
answer. Do you like exactly the same poems that 
your friend likes? Let’s offer children a long list of 
poems merely for enjoyment and another long list 
from which they may choose poems to be remembered. 


Question: Do you know any company that 
publishes current geography material in pam- 
phlet form for fifth or sixth grades. 


Answer: I most certainly do — ‘“The Global Geog- 
raphy,” published by Harrison Publishing Co., 32 S. 
Fourth St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Question: Have you any suggestions for a 
radio program to be given early in March by 
third and fourth grade pupils? We have thought 
of using “‘Safety”? as a theme. However, any 
subject may be used. The program must be 
at least twenty-three minutes long and we 
would like both speaking and singing parts if 
possible. If you have any material available 
or can send me any definite ideas I would 
greatly appreciate it. 


Answer: Walter Baker of Boston puts out a little 
book called ““Xmas and Safety” by Berman. You 
might also write to Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. and ask for any copies of their magazine that 
cover ‘‘Safety.”” Would also suggest that you write 
to Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, and ask them to list for you 
any teacher lesson units on safety. 


Question: I noticed a list of records of Indian 
life in the American Childhood. It occurred 
to me that you may be able to suggest some 
Indian music suitable for Rhythm Band. 


Answer: The best book I know on Rhythm Bands 
is “Rhythm Orchestra Training” by Grace Drysdale, 
published by same, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. I am sure they would be able to tell you of 
any book including Indian music for little folks bands. 
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Boston University 
1946 SUMMER TERM 


* 
Intersession — May 28-July 6 
Summer Session — July 8-August 17 


* 


Teachers and school administrators 
may plan programs in 
Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Commercial Education 
Visual Education 
Guidance 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Psychology and Measurement 
Nursing Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 


* 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses | 


| Institute on Guidance and Personnel 
July 15-26 


* 
For bulletin and further details, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


1688 Boylston Street—Boston 16, Mass. 


ON .YOUR 


ONLY 


1 MONTHS 
TO REPAY 
Loans made entirely 


by mail — No Agent 
will call upon you. 


LOW COST! 


We will loan you CASH, quickly, to con- 
solidate debts, to make seasonal purchases, 
to further your education, for vacation or 
travel, or for any other purpose. 

Interest charged only for the time you use 
the money and at Iowa’s LOW Lawful In- 
terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confidential—we do 
not contact your friends, relatives, or em- 
ployer. 


No Payments 


If need CASH now or LICENSED BY AND 

w t 

willneed itseon, use COUPON BONDED TOTHE 
STATE (OF 


information. 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY: 
Dept.107ASIOUX CITY 2, 1OWA' 
| Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send 


| details of your 


“Borrow By Mail” Plan for 1 
Teachers, 


) 


Schoolroom Helps 
(From Page 59) 

Colored pebbles give added in- 
terest. 

The gardens when started are 
practically self-caring. Except when 
cactus is used, moisture may be 
provided in diminutive pool or 
brook, which seeps through the ce- 
ment. Even when no stream is part 


of the scheme, little sprinkling 
necessary, especially where lichen 


or moss tops the soil. 

Life may be added in the form of 
animals or people, fashioned of clay, 
china, or wood. may be 
bought, but are more interesting 
when fashioned by the pupils. Pot- 
tery clay, which molds easily and 
hardens when left for two or three 
days, is a medium. When 
hardened, it may be painted with 
Duco household paint, followed by 
a coat of Duco cement, so that it 
will withstand water. When people 
are modeled, use sealing wax for 
eyes, hats and ornaments. 
may be changed often. 
too, may be changed. 
endless possibility of 


These 


good 


Figures 
Vegetation, 
In fact, the 
varying the 
dish garden is its major attraction. 

—Mabhel C. Olsen 


Hard-Shelled Gourds 


H ARD-SHELLED gourds pro- 


vide material for fascinating work 


periods for the upper grades. Tiny 
ones make unique bells for dress 
ornaments, with colored oilcloth 


tape to furnish clappers and stream- 
ers. Large ones may be used to 
fashion toys. 

To skin them, soak thoroughly 
and rub with steel wool. 
stone, if available, 
burnish the gourds, 
sential. To make openings in the 
gourd, cut with saw. Paint, 
varnish for lasting finish. 

Vabel C. Olsen 


A Build Up Picture 
(Page 42) 


The flower and leaf patterns may 
be colored or cut from colored paper 
and pasted into place on the basket 
according to their numbers. 

The basket may be a light brown, 
yellow or grey. The | 
green, the tulip red, 


Pumice 
is excellent to 
but is not es- 


then 


is a dark 
the narcissus 


JUNIOR 
ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Each month this professional 
magazine for elementary teach- 
ers brings you up-to-date, new, 
interesting material for use in 
the classroom. 
Junior ARTS 
contains: 
work, 


Every issue of 
& ACTIVITIES 
integrated units of 
projects, 


seasonal ma- 
terial, stories based on foreign 
countries, 


construction work, 
seatwork, outlines, art and craft 
correlating projects, research 
data, and more than 20 full- 
page illustrations of the ma- 
terial. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES is your magazine, edited 
and prepared with the needs of 
the elementary teacher in mind. 
Besides the material mentioned 
above there are also special fea- 
tures —- The Letter Box, Using 
Project Material, Free and In- 
expensive Materials, The Lis- 
tening Hour, Entertainment 
Helps, Your Bookshelf — all 


designed to give specific help 


to the teacher in meeting her 
everyday problems. 


Regardless of the grade you 
teach, you will find abundant 
material in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES. All this with- 
out long hours of research on 
your part! 


‘3.00 


for a year’s subscription of 
10 consecutive 
additional 


issues; 25c 
for postage to 
Canada; 50c to other foreign 
countries. 


The Jones 
Publishing Company 


Dept. AC3 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, III. 
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white with orange center and the 
lilac lavendar with purple outlines 
on some of the small individual 
flowerlets. The narcissus pattern 
number 3 may be used for number 5 
also; cut off some of the petals to 
conform to space 5. 

With a gayly colored ribbon or 
yarn, tie a small card to the basket 
handle. On the card you may print 
with colored crayon, ‘““To Mother” 
or the name of anyone you wish to 
receive your May basket. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 43) 

Sammy, the little Safety Boy is 
warning us this month to be very 
careful around electricity! Can you 
name other ways in which care 
should be practiced around elec- 
trical equipment and _ appliances 
other than those mentioned on the 
poster? Give some examples of 
carelessness and results. 

Color the poster: Give Sammy 
a red cap, shirt and socks, his trou- 
sers and tie are black. Color the 
bottom of the poster a light yellow- 
green, the top part with the printing 
is white. Mount on red paper with 
a border showing around the poster 
edge. 


May Calendar Page 
(Page 3) 

Weather observations may be en- 
tered daily on the calendar, using 
the key shown there. 

Perhaps you will see some more 
birds, some unusual ones that you 
will want to learn their names and 
record the date seen on the calendar. 

The calendar picture, ‘“House- 
cleaning Time at the Wren Home” 
will look quite attractive when col- 
ored with pencils or crayons. The 
wrens may be dark brown with 
light brown underparts. The house, 
a light brown with yellow roof and 
perch. Color the sky a light blue. 
Mrs. Wren’s apron a bright orange, 
also the duster. The leaves green. 


AB C's of Art 
(From Page 11) 


arm movement. 
freshing, isn’t it? 

When the children find out they 
don’t really have to draw something 


Much more re- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


that looks like the pictures they’ve 
seen — but can use their very own 
ideas and be approved, then they 
begin to loosen up, have fun and 
create something that is refreshing, 
interesting and original. They begin 
o “think” their pictures out. 

Teaching art to children can be 
lots of fun, can produce some inter- 
esting results, can be our most popu- 
lar period of the day if we will get 
away from adult standards of art 
work, stick to a few simple rules and 
insist on the child creating. 


May Time Problems 
(From Page 37) 


It is to be remembered that until 
a child is mentally ready to read, 
he won’t read in spite of the urging, 
pushing, and sometimes, nagging 
he gets from his elders. 

So, let us conclude by saying that 
a teacher requires most of all, in 
her work, the three P’s: — PUPILS 
— PATIENCE — PERSEVER- 
ANCE. The fourt P — PROMO- 
TIONS—will automatically follow. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 34) 


Here we have a whole group of 
number problems related to flowers. 
The pupils might make a large wall 
chart upon which groups of indi- 
vidual cut-out flowers are pasted. 
Let each submit a group of number 
problems related to these, for the 
whole class to work out. The work 
could be oral or written. 


Primary Seat Work 
(Page 35) 


This is a delightful reading and 
writing lesson. Let us select from 
the words at the base of the page 
those needed to complete the rhymes 
above. 


Then, let us color the bouquet. 
We might even make this the in- 
spiration for a drawing lesson. An 
original bouquet of many other 
flowers, or a basket of flowers would 
be lots of fun to do. 

If natural wild flowers or garden 
flowers are not at hand, we might 
draw from the beautiful illustrations 
offered in seed catalogs. Make a 
long list of all kinds of flowers and 
tell what colors they are. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
RIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


m.. over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchand’se is carried 
‘in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery 
school, and child care centers. Children's 
demonstration school and observation center. 
Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, 
near lake. Beginning classes as well as specially 
designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Summer term: June 14 Fall term, 
September 16. Write for catalog. 
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EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 612E 
Evanston, II. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
Entire West, including Ariz., Cal., Nev., 
Ore. and Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
Grades $1800-$2500; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT—YWrite For Information Today 
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the LITTLE MILKMAN 
oe 
it's NEW!—and Here are six true-to-life wooden milk “bottles,” realistic 
" Delightful for the in form and snowy whiteness, fitted into a gaily colored .3% 
e 
> Primary Grade free basket or carrying container. This is a toy that adds zest + 
“ play period —_ and vitality to the play period, making it realistic, con- * 
2% crete and meaningtul whether for the individual child or a group activity. Packed 
& in an attractive lithographed carton. Price, $2.00 % 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
Coa rains, Wagons ull the creative desires 
; 
uidren at play are easily realized with these 
“ Building Block One hundred and twenty-one $ 
+4 
distinct pieces provide a varied selection of sizes 
1 
+ ind shapes for individual or gr up activities. % 
3 They stimulate muscle and eye coordination and 4 
make your free play period meaningful, purpouse- 
ful 
% 
New Upright Storage Case 
Th hundred and twenty-one large sized 
blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and 
il il pa K 1h a SLUT | uprign n 
1 | 1 
Tront cas storing th blocks when t in 4 
< use. It comes with removable bracket feet which * 
é raise it trom the floor to allow for sweeping 2 
ee purposes, and which tilt it backwards to store $ 
4 the blocks more securely. An important addi- + 
te tion to any classroom. Specifications: Case, 4 
+ - . 
25 x 6. Price, $35.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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HE QUINLAN READER THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
THE QUINLAN READERS a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


Word tor word, page tor page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for (srades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
in South Carolina, Louisiana, Virginia and Alaska. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 
New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah 
for basal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures in Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec- 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 


LM ANGE 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher 1s available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. -|/ ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and & IN SCIENCE & 


WITH RUTH AND JIM 


Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawai, and the Philippines. 
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IN SCIENCE 1 


WITH JUDY AND JOE q WITH JANE AND PAUL 5 WITH DORIS AND BILLY 
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